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City  Hall,  Toronto. 

Gen tl e men :  Re  Report  on  Metropolitan  Area  Transportation. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  given  under 
Minute  of  the  Board  of  November  5th,  1947,  I  submit  herewith 
my  report  on  Transportation  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the 
Suburban  Area  adjoining. 

The  essential  factor  in  any  community,  what  in  fact 
makes  it  a  community,  is  its  means  of  internal  communication 
that  permit  all  parts  and  members  of  that  community  to  have 
contact  with  one  another,  for  business  or  other  social  pur¬ 
poses.  The  larger  the  community,  the  better  must  be  the 
means  of  communication,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This 
has  always  been  the  case,  and  is  particularly  true  in  an  age 
of  worship  of  mechanical  efficiency  and  progress. 

Shank* s  Mare  is  definitely  a  mode  of  transportation 
not  so  much  used  as  formerly  for  extended  journeys,  but  uni¬ 
versally  in  use  as  a  distributor  and  assembly  service  when 
other  means  of  locomotion  are  utilized  for  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  journey.  Sidewalk  facilities  are  an  inherent 
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part  of  the  transportation  service,  but  except  at  a  few  lo¬ 
calities,  present  no  acute  problem  at  the  present  time,  and 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  report* 

If  today  were  forty  years  ago,  only  about  the  same 
amount  of  consideration  would  need  to  be  given  to  transpor¬ 
tation  by  private  vehicle.  In  1908  the  electric  railway  age 
was  at  its  prime,  and  persons  travelling  about  the  city  by 
carriage  or  other  vehicle,  particularly  for  transport  to  and 
from  their  daily  work,  were  very  few,  and  presented  a  negli¬ 
gible  problem. 

But  at  the  present  time  upwards  of  half  the  business 
trips  and  the  vast  bulk  of  non-business  trips  are  made  by 
private  vehicle,  and  this  fact  brings  the  private  vehicle,  in 
other  words,  the  motor-vehicle,  into  the  forefront  of  the  ur¬ 
ban  transportation  problem. 

The  urban  transportation  problem  is  hence  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  so-called  traffic  problem  and  the  transit 
problem.  If  the  use  of  the  private  motor  car  increases,  the 
use  of  public  transit  naturally  declines.  If  the  use  of  the 
private  vehicle  declines,  the  use  of  the  public  vehicle  in¬ 
creases,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  transportation 
the  average  resident  can  make  use  of  or  find  time  for. 

There  are  two  controls  only  that  govern  the  use  of 
any  transport  service  --  convenience  and  cost.  The  more  con¬ 
venient  a  transport  service  can  be  made  —  less  overcrowded, 
given  better  speed,  more  comfortable  vehicles,  etc.,  the 
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greater  is  its  appeal  and  the  more  it  will  be  used,  unless 
or  until  the  additional  costs  involved  offset  the  added  ap¬ 
peal*  This  applies  equally  to  the  private  vehicle.  Increa¬ 
sed  roadway  and  parking  facilities  will  attract  traffic  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  increased  facilities,  unless,  or 
until  the  added  cost  of  travel  by  private  vehicle,  the  cost 
of  parking,  or  the  inconvenience  of  congestion,  etc*,  put 
a  limit  to  its  use. 

Transportation  in  a  great  city  is  a  fundamental 
necessity,  but  the  individual  in  this  day  has  an  option  as 
to  the  means.  The  option  as  to  which  form  is  used,  as  in 
other  situations,  finally  reduces  itself  to  a  matter  of 
relative  cost  for  relative  service  and  convenience. 

With  respect  to  the  public  transit  service,  it 
is  hardly  imaginable  that  the  time  will  ever  come  in  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  city  when  a  public  transit  service  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired,  There  is,  however,  a  definite  level  of  use  of  a 
public  system  below  which  it  cannot  be  self-supporting,  and 
a  definite  point  where  neither  increase  of  fare  nor  lessen¬ 
ing  of  service  results  in  improved  net  revenue.  If  use  falls 
below  this  level,  subsidy  is  inevitable. 

While  optional  means  of  travel  exist,  a  critical 
measure  of  quality  (capacity,  comfort,  speed,  absence  of  de¬ 
lays,  dependability,  etc.)  must  be  provided  on  the  public 
transit  system,  (and  all  that  for  a  critical  fare),  or  else 
the  service  must  count  on  the  assistance  of  a  public  sub- 
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sidy.  That  critical  measure  of  quality  has  a  relation  to 
that  available  from  private  means  of  transportation  at  ac¬ 
ceptable  cost  to  the  user.  If  public  money  is  expended  un¬ 
duly  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  vehicle,  public  subsidy 
to  the  public  vehicle  will  follow  inevitably. 

The  private  automobile  problem  and  the  public 
transit  problem  are  not  independent  problems,  but  conjugate. 
They  cannot  be  considered  apart,  certainly  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  opposed  or  competitive  interests. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  attached  report  is 
written.  The  minimum  consideration  possible  has  been  given 
to  the  highway  plan  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  to  highway 
matters  generally.  Such  consideration  is  also  necessary  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  to  an  increasing  degree,  transit  ser¬ 
vice  will  bo  provided  by  free-wheel  vehicles.  Construction 
of  subways  for  rapid  transit  operation  has  also  been  proven 
in  all  great  cities  to  be  the  most  efficient  way  to  reduce 
street  congestion,  as  also  to  provide  more  dependable  tran¬ 
sit  service  and  in  requisite  amounts. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  has  now^ passed  the  million 
mark,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  growth  will  not 
continue  for  n  long  period  ahead.  An  expanded  and  increased 
transit  system  is  overdue,  as  well  as  improved  facilities  for 
motor  vehicle  traffic.  The  writer  very  definitely  favours  a 
pay-as-you-go  policy  with  resueet  to  both,  as  being  very  much 
less  costly,  as  well  as  permitting  a  target  programme  to  be 
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expedited  or  retarded,  as  from  year  to  year  traffic  needs 
advise  or  financial  caution  may  determine. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
report  form  an  interlocked  whole  and  must  be  so  considered. 
As  the  report  submitted  is  of  substantial  length,  there  is 
attached  hereto  a  short  resume  of  same,  section  by  section, 
to  also  serve  as  an  index. 

In  accordance  with  the  offer  made  to  the  Board  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Toronto  Transportation  Commission  to  as¬ 
sume  the  mechanical  costs  in  the  preparation  of  this  re¬ 
port,  I  would  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Toronto  Trans¬ 
portation  Commission  and  to  the  members  of  its  staff  con¬ 
cerned,  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  finished 
drawings  and  in  multigraphing  the  completed  report.  Also, 
more  important,  for  making  available  all  data  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  by  me  for  the  development  of  the  proposals  recommended. 
These  proposals  and  recommendations,  estimates  of  fares,  etc. 
are  entirely  my  own. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Norms  n.  D.  Wilson, 
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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY 


1.  The  Toronto  Metropolitan  Area  Page  1 

In  common  usage  the  word  "Toronto calls  to 
mind  a  much  larger  community  than  that  included  within 
the  city  limits. 

2.  The  Factor  Limiting  City  Growth  Page  3 

The  development  of  any  community  is  a  function 
of  the  means  of  transportation  available. 

3.  The  Effects  of  Public  Transit  Service  Page  3 

The  electric  street  car  completely  changed  the 
living  habits  of  the  population  of  our  cities.  New  resi¬ 
dential  areas  grow  up  far  removed  from  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  centres.  By  1900  the  residents  of  cities  of  the 
100,000  class  were  wholly  dependent  on  their  transporta¬ 
tion  system  to  get  them  to  and  from  their  daily  work. 

4.  The  Coming  of  the  Automobile  Page  9 

Even  as  it  is  true  that  street  cars  are  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  motor  vehicle  traffic,  it  is  equally  true  that 
due  to  that  traffic,  the  street  car,  however  modernly 
equipped,  cannot  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  its  track, 
while  it  is  tho  enormous  cost  of  track  construction  in 
modern  pavements  that  has  altered  its  economy. 

3.  Appeal  -,nd  Utility  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Page  12 

There  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  utility  of 
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the  motor  vehicle,  but  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  its 
pluco  in  the  urban  transportation  problem.  That  includes 
the  traffic  problem  and  the  parking  problem,  and  possible 
solutions  of  both. 

6.  The  Public  Highway  Page  15 

The  principle  is  well  established  that  as  motor 
traffic  demands  roads  of  a  standard  and  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  that  otherwise  necessary,  it  is  only  fair  and  pro¬ 
per  that  motor  traffic  pay  the  cost  of  same  in  excess  of 
the  social-necessity  obligation. 

7.  Parking  and  the  Future  of  the  Motor  Car  Page  19 

The  actual  solution  of  the  problem  of  conges¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  a  compromise  of  solutions,  inter¬ 
ests  and  benefits,  with  its  basic  principle  segregation 
of  different  types  of  traffic;  there  will  be  a. certain 
amount  of  now  traffic  improvements  \nd  of  off-street 
parking  facilities,  coupled  with  certain  restrictive 
measures,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to  eliminate  unnec¬ 
essary  traffic. 

8.  Classes  of  Streets  Pago  23 

The  brod  principle  is  that  a  traffic  artery 
must  be  a  traffic  artery  and  the  shopping  street  a  shop¬ 
ping  street.  The  two  functions  must  never  be  mixed  up  in 
any  thoroughfare. 
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9.  Rapid  Transit  Structures  Pago  27 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  rapid  transit  subway  is 
to  avoid  and  roliovo  street  congestion.  Tho  ancillary 
purpose  is  to  provide  urban  transit  service  of  quality, 
quantity  and  dependability  impossible  to  provide  over  the 
street  surface  due  to  the  congestion  on  the  streets.  Tho 
segregation  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  public  transit 
service  to  underground  provides  additional  facilities  on 
the  surface  for  private  vehicles,  to  the  benefit  of  both 
moans  of  transport. 

j 

10.  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Pago  29  * 

Any  concept  of  regional  planning  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  must  centre  about  its  transport  facilities.  These 
are  comprised  of  three  elements — the  vehicle,  the  pavement 
or  rail  on  which  it  runs,  and  tho  facilities  for  storing 
the  vehicle  when  not  in  use. 

While  many  municipal  services  can  be  artibrarily 
confined  within  definite  limits,  transportation  is  not  one 
of  them.  Services  subject  to  the  compelling  influence  of 
the  natural  topography  of  th^  area,  demand  a  unitary  solu¬ 
tion. 

11.  History  of  Transit  in  Toronto  Page  30 

A  servico  of  horse-drawn  buses  gave  way  to  horse- 
drawn-  street  car  service  in  l86l,  under  a  franchise  to  tho 
Toronto  Street  Railway  Company.  In  1891  the  City  bought 
in  the  system,  to  sell  it  within  a  few  months  to  the  Tor- 
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onto  Railway  Company,  which  oloctrifiod  and  expanded  the 
system  under  a  30-year  franchiso.  In  1920  tho  Toronto 
Transportation  Commission  was  sot  up,  in  which  the  City 
vested  all  tho  powers  itself  had  or  might  have  with  re¬ 
spect  to  public  transportation. 

On  September  1st,  1921,  the  City  transferred  to 
the  Commission  its  Civic  Carlines,  and  tho  Toronto  Rail- 
woy  Linos  within  the  City  acquired  under  tho  "Clean-up 
Deal".  Tho  Toronto  Railway* s  Radial  Railways,  first  as¬ 
signed  for  operation  to  the  Hydro-illoctric  Power  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Ontario,  were  transferred  to  T.T.C.  operation  in 
1927,  and  wore  merged  into  the  City  System,  sold  to  sub¬ 
urban  municipalities  or  abandoned.  By  this  transfer  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Toronto  Suburban  Railway,  part  by  the 
City  and  part  by  York  Township  and  the  Town  of  Weston  in 
1923,  all  street  railways  in  the  Toronto  area  came  under 
T.T.C.  operation, 

12.  Present  Transit  Services  in  the  Environs  Page  33 

Tho  T.T.C.  supplies  either  street  car  or  bus 
service  at  cost  in  ten  suburban  municipalities  under  var¬ 
ious  arrangements.  In  addition,  four  private  operators 
provide  various  bus  services  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

13.  Cray  Coa&h  Lines  Limited  Page  36 

Gray  Coach  Lin^s  Limited  was  incorporated  by 

the  T.T.C.  in  1923  to  operate  auxiliary  services  within 
and  outside  the  city,  to  replace  the  services  previously 
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provided  by  the  civic-owncd  radial  railways  which  had  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  and  to  obtain  for  both  tho  urban  transit 
service  and  tho  intorurbr.n  bus  service  tho  great  econom¬ 
ies  possible  with  common  management.  It  is  a  soparato 
financial  and  operating  entity  though  wholly  owned  by  the 
T.T.C. 

14.  History  Repeats  Itself  Pago  38 

The  problem  today  is  the  integration  of  transit 
service  throughout  an  extended  zone,  a  further  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  tho  system  to  meet  present  day  street  traffic  con¬ 
ditions  in  order  to  provide  reliable  and  speedy  transit 
service,  and  a  groat  increase  in  the  capacity  of  tho  sor- 
vico  to  relievo  overcrowding.  It  is  apparent  th  t  rates 
of  fare  adequate  to  provide  present  standards  of  service 
will  bo  inadequate  if  increased  distance  of  travel  and  re¬ 
duction  of  overcrowding  are  to  be  provided  for  a  single 
faro. 


13.  Zone  of  Toronto  Development  Page  40 

Primarily  it  is  nature  that  calls  tho  tune  in 
any  city  development.  Second  only  to  nature  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  development  is  the  arbitrary  road -system  that  man 
laid  down.  The  effect  of  those  factors  on  tho  distribu¬ 
tion  of  present  population  is  described  in  this  section, 
and  tho  area  of  development  within  which  a.  population  of 
1,500,000  persons  can  live  and  work  without  overcrowding 
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and  with  maximum  convenience  (roughly  100  square  miles) 
is  outlined.  A  semi-circle  with  its  centre  at  Queen  and 
Yonge  Streets  and  with  a  radius  of  approximately  nine 
miles  roughly  encompasses  this  Metropolitan  Area. 

16.  Economies  of  Placing  Public  Transit  Underground  Pago  47 

Complete  segregation  of  public  transportation  to 
its  own  off-street  right-of-way  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  both  its  passengers  and  to  the  motor  vehicle 
traffic  which  would  obtain  freer  use  of  the  street  vaca¬ 
ted.  The  benefit  would  be  mutual  and  it  seems  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  that  the  cost  of  obtaining  it  should  be  shared. 

There  are  certain  trank  tramway  lines,  and  those 
indeed  occupying  the  most  important  streets  which  cannot 
be  done  away  with  unless  equivalent,  if  not  increased 
facilities,  can  be  provided  elsewhere  than  on  the  street 
surface.  As  yet  no  form  of  trackless  vehicle  has  boon 
developed  of  such  overload  capacity  at  comparable  operat¬ 
ing  cost  as  thu  electric  railway  car.  The  uso  of  any  al¬ 
ternative  vehicle  of  lesser  size,  necessitates  such  a 
groat  increase  in  number  of  vehicles  as  to  result  in  no 
decrease  in  traffic  congestion. 

The  monetary  advantage  to  the  transit  system 
by  the  removal  :)f  street  cars  from,  thu  street  surface  to 
clear  tracks  underground  can  be  fairly  accurately  deter¬ 
mined,  and  accordingly  its  share  in  the  cost  of  the  street 
betterment  resulting. 
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In  sum,  when  there  is  adequate  traffic  to  war¬ 
rant  off-streot  operation,  the  operating  cost  per  passen¬ 
ger  of  rapid  transit  operation  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  the  operating  cost  per  passenger  of  street  car  or 
bus  operation  on  tho  surface.  This  saving  per  passenger 
transported  by  a  rapid  transit  line  is  the  amount  avail¬ 
able,  without  increase  in  fare,  toward  the  cost  cf  the 
special  structure  or  right-of-way  necessary  for  off-street 
operation. 

In  the  case  of  a  subway  such  saving  in  operation 

is  seldom,  almost  never,  adequate  to  provide  the  carrying 

# 

charges  on  its  construction. 

17*  Extent  of  the  Urban  Transportation  Problem  Page  % 

City  streets  are  equally  available  to  all  citizens 
whether  they  travel  by  automobile,  by  taxi,  by  bus  or  by 
street  car.  Tho  advantages  of  segregation  of  traffic  are 
obvious  to  any  user  of  tho  streets.  Transit  wholesale 
can  be  provided  at  a  great  saving  in  cost  over  transit  at 
retail. 

18.  Arterial  Highway  System  Proposed  Page  58 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  any  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  transportation  without  considering  th^  system  of  high¬ 
ways  oiver  which  the  bulk  of  it  must  be  provided.  A  series 
f  f  major  arteries  wholly  separated  from  tho  general  street 
system  must  bo  introduced  into  tho  traffic  plan  of  the 
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metrop  "litan  nrcn,  and  the  So  should  extend  within  a  milo 
or  a  pile*  and  a  half  of  the  centre  of  the  business  area, 
with  major  sub-arterial  streets  continuing  to  the  centre. 
Intended  wholly  for  the  efficient  and  economic  use  cf  the 
motor  vehicle,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  would 
be  paid  for  in  large  measure  by  the  motor  vehicle. 

Drawing  No. 3  shows  a  series  of  proposed  arterial 
roads,  to  bo  completely  or  almost  completely  grade- 
separated  from  the  general  street  system,  with  only  in¬ 
frequent  connection  to  it  by  means  of  clover-loaves  or 
traffic  circlos.  The  individual  arteries  shown  include 
all  the  modern  King’s  Highways  constructed  or  proposed, 
as  well  as  the  arterial  roads  approved  in  principle  by 
the  Toronto  Planning  Board,  with  certain  minor  adapta¬ 
tions  and  additions, 

0 

19 •  Sub-arterial  Road  System  Page  63 

With  some  proportion  of  through-traffic  coming 
from  and  destined  beyond  the  central  part  cf  the  city 
siphoned  off  by  these  arterial  freeways,  a  comprehensive 
system  of  sub-artorios  such  as  are  now  in  process  of  de¬ 
velopment,  may  suffice  for  a  considerable  period.  Various 
spocific  street  betterments  are  suggested. 

20.  Traffic  Flow  on  the  T.T«C.  System  Page  68 

Drawings  Ns. 4  and  3  are  ribbon  diagrams  show¬ 
ing  graphically  the  total  two-way  weekday  movement  and 


tho  outbound  traffic  during  the  hour  of  peak  movement. 

Both  charts  were  made  in  tho  summer  of  1943,  but  tho  gen- 
or'-l  flew  of  tr  .ff ic  has  not  materially  altered  since  that 
date,  B'-'th  diagrams  indicate  the  predominance  of  Yenge 
Streot  as  r.  traffic  artery. 

On  a  cordon  formed  by  the  east  limit  of  Bath¬ 
urst  Street,  the  C.P.R.  tracks,  the  Dan  River  and  tho 
Waterfront,  the  daily  movement  of  transit  passengers  ac¬ 
ross  the  west  limit  is  230,000  n  nine  streets;  across 
tho  nrrth  limit,  100,000  on  two  streets;  across  the  east 
limit,  137,000  cn  f 'ur  streets. 

Rapid  Transit  Lines  Proposed  for  Toronto  Pago  70 

(1)  The  lines  proposed  by  tho  T.T.C.  for  early  construc¬ 
tion  are:- 

(a)  Under  or  parallel  Front  and  Y'nge  Streets  from 
tho  Union  Station  to  Fglintcn  Avenue,  to  bo 
operated  with  rapid  transit  trains. 

(b)  Under  Queen  Street  from  Trinity  Pork  easterly  to 
the  Canadian  National  Railway,  with  northerly  ex¬ 
tensions  at  either  end  to  Dundas  Street  and  to 
Gcrrord  Street  at  Cnrlaw  Avenue.  This  line  would 
bo  operated  f-r  an  initial  period  with  surface- 
cars. 

Tho  above  lines  are  4.30  and  4.33  miles  long  respec¬ 
tively. 

(2)  Fr'-m.  its  position,  its  length  and  its  free  nutlet  at 
either  end,  Blocr  Street — Danforth  Avenue  is  a  most 
imp'  rtant  traffic  artery  and  business  street  and  is 
very  congested  almost  everywhere  throughout  its  ex¬ 
tent,  particularly  in  tho  unwidened  stretch  between 
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Spadina  i^venuo  and  Dundns  Street.  For  this  end  other 
traffic  reasons,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Yengo  St. 
Subway  from  Uni  n  Station  northerly  on  University  Avenue 
tc  Bloop  Street  and  thence  westerly  in  stages  to  Dundas 
Street.  Following  this,  the  Bloor  Street  Subway  would 
be  extended  easterly  tc  Coxwoll  Avenue, 

The  above  extensions  represent  9*75  miles  of 
subway.  This  would  complete  tho  basic  extent  of  subway 
needed  in  Toronto  for  an  extended  period  ahead.  Any  in- 
cr  j^so  t<~  the  subw  iy  system  that  can  new  be  foreseen 
would  be  extensions  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  above  sub¬ 
ways. 

(3)  Lntcr  additions  to  the  above  system  are  foreseen  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(a)  The  extension  of  Bloor  Street  Subway  northerly 
to  St.Clair  Avenue  and  Weston  Read • 

(b)  The  extension  r f  the  Yongo  Street  Subway  by 
stages  to  Deloraino  uvenue. 

(c)  The  extension  f  the  Bloor  Subway  westerly  tc 
Jane  Street. 


(d)  The  extension  of  the  Bloor  Subw  iy  easterly  to 
Victoria  Park  Avenue. 

(e)  The  extons icn  of  the  ^ueon  Subway  westerly  to 
the  Miraico  Creuk. 

(f)  The  extension  of  the  Queen  Subway  easterly  to 
Kingston  Road. 

(g)  The  extension  c.f  the  Queen  Subway  northerly 
frem  Gerrard  Street  tc  Danfcrth  Avenue, 

(h)  The  extension  cf  the  Queen  Subway  northerly 
from  Trinity  Park  tc  St.Clair  Avenue. 


r. 
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(i)  An  ultimate  extension  of  the  Queen  Subway  via 
Kingston  Road  and  Woodbine  Avenue  to  St. Clair 
Avenue. 

22.  Street  Planning  .uicillory  to  Subw  ,y  Construction  Page  75 

No  open  rapid  transit  construction  should  be 
considered  within  the  limits  of  the  Inner  Ring,  but  in 
connection  with  subway  construction,  the  widening  of 
Queen  Street  within  the  Inner  Ring  providing  outlets  for 
Spadinn  Avenue  and  Jarvis  Street  is  suggested.  Also, 
the  widening  of  Yonge  Street  from  Heath  Street  southerly 
to  the  Ring  Street  and  Davenport  Road — Church  Street  in¬ 
tersection  would  appear  desirable,  as  also  the  narrow 
section  of  Bloor  Street. 

For  the  earliest  relief  of  congested  access 
from  the  downtown  to  North  Toronto,  the  construction  of 
the  section  of  the  Yonge  Street  Metro  between  Mount 
Pleasant  ravine  and  Davenport  Road  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  would  permit  the  street  cars 
on  this  mile  and  a  quarter  section  to  be  removed  from 
Y"?nge  Street  and  temporarily  diverted  through  the  subway, 
ponding  the  completion  of  the  remainder  of  the  subway. 

23*  Auxiliary  Surface  Transportation  Page  78 

With  the  rapid  transit  lines  in  operation,  a 
series  f  bus  or  trolley  coach  distribution  lines  will 
be  required,  as  well  as  a  limited  amount  of  bus  service 

parallel  to  the  subway  line.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
determine  the  exact  routings  rf  these  distribution  lines 
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at  this  time,  but  co-crdination  in  the  layout  of  sub- 
arterial  streets  and  in  the  location  cf  stations  cn  the 
rapid  transit  lines  will  be  in  order. 

Also  bus  services  from,  areas  farther  out  will  be 
operated  to  the  ends  of  the  subway  lines.  Here  inter¬ 
change  terminals  and  parking  facilities  for  private  motor 
cars  will  be  located. 

24.  Retirement  ^f  Street  Car  track  Page  8l 

With  each  stage  of  subway  construction,  some 
surface  track  will  be  removed,  sc  that  thirty  years  hence 
the  entire  street  railway  system  may  have  disappeared, 
that  depending  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  metropolitan 
city  and  other  economic  factors. 

Steam  railway  commuter  traffic  has  never  been  of 
large  amount  in  Toronto,  The  fact  that  rapid  transit  will 
be  available  fr  m  the  Uni~n  Static n  t~  the  whole  central 
business  area  may  lead  to  increased  commuter  travel. 

25.  Municipal  Investment  in  Transit  Services  Page  83 

For  the  unification  of  the  transit  services  in¬ 
side  the  City  Limits,  the  City  of  Toronto  in  the  years 
1921  to  1928  assumed  debenture  obligations  of  $44,062,340.6 
for  which  the  Toronto  Transportation  Commissi 'n  was  ob¬ 
ligated  to  provide  interest  and  retirement  charges.  Up  t^ 
the  present,  all  but  $7,064,212.00  has  been  repaid* 

Of  the  above  $44  million  odd,  uppr  ximntely 
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16  million  dollars  represented  the  purchase  of  former 
transit  services  in  the  City,  and  approximately  #1.5  mil¬ 
lion  debenture  discount  and  expenses  of  issue,  while 
$2  million  was  found  unnecessary  and  was  used  to  retire 
debentures  before  due  date.  The  balance  of  24.5  million 
dollars  was  spent  in  new  construction  and  equipment. 

Expenditures  on  transit  capital  account  by  the 
Township  of  York,  the  Town  of  Weston,  the  Townships  of 
N^rth  York,  Markham  and  Vaughan,  and  the  Village  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  have  been  fully  recouped  to  the  several  muni¬ 
cipalities. 


24. 


Financing  Rapid  Transit  Structure  Page  86 

Non-depreciable  assets  which  might  continue  in 
use  indefinitely  provided  they  do  not  become  functionally 
obsolete,  (in  which  case  the  investment  is  completely  ir¬ 
recoverable),  should  be  amortized  over  reasonable  periods, 
or  where  possible,  treated  as  sheer  expense  and  written 
off. 


This  last  is  particularly  desirable  where  there 
is  a  continuous  programme  of  additional  year-by-year  ad¬ 
ditions  for  an  extended  period  ahead.  The  savings  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  pay-as-you-go  policy  are  most  substantial. 
There  is  no  interest  to  be  paid  on  loans  and  no  commit¬ 
ments  for  extended  periods  ahead.  The  solo  objection  is 
that  seldom  can  any  marked  benefit  be  obtained  during  the 
first  few  years  of  pay-as-you-go  expenditure. 

■r 
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It  is  proposed  that  rapid  transit  "structures" 

(as  distinct  from  moving  and  fixed  equipment)  be  paid  for 
outright  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
surcharge  of  on  each  transit  fare.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  would  provide  $4  million  dollars  per  year  for 
subway  construction. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  the  T.T.C.  make  an  out¬ 
right  grant  of  $15,000,000  to  initiate  subway  constructi  n. 
This  represents  war  and  post-war  pr  fits  th  .t  came  about  by 
the  fact  that  as  a  municipal  enterprise,  the  T.T.C.  was 
not  called  upon  to  pay  income  or  excess-profits  taxes;  as 
also  by  the  fact  that  industrial  activity  and  war-economy, 
as  well  as  the  restrictions  on  automobiles  during  the  w* r 
and  pnst-war  years,  brought  increase  in  riding  and  revenue 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  complete  inability  on  ac¬ 
count  of  war  restrictions,  to  provide  normal  replacement 
of  equipment,  let  ale no  additional  equipment  to  provide 
for  the  increased  traffic. 

This  tax  on  the  car-riders  for  the  relief  of 
street  congestion  is  conditioned  upon  a  parallel  tax  on 
the  motor  vehicle. 

27*  License  Tax  ^n  Motor  Vehicles  Page  90 

A  liconso  tax  on  all  motor  vehicles  domiciled 
in  the  metropolitan  area  is  proposed.  This  tax  will  be 
similar  t'  that  extant  in  Chicago,  being  a  license-tax 


on  all  vehicles. 


The  annual  feo  on  automobiles  is 
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#10,  and  on  trucks,  according  to  weight,  beginning  at 
$15  for  light  trucks.  It  is  estimated  to  yield  about 
#2,250,000  annually,  increasing  probably  t"  $3,000,000 
within  the  next  decade. 

.  Highway  Financing  in  Ontario.  Page  93 

After  the  provision  ^f  a  fair  minimum  street 
system  at  the  cost  of  the  property-  'wnor,  any  additional 
capacity  and  betterment  should  be  at  the  cost  of  the 
motor  vehicle  user  for  whose  specific  benefit  such  are 
required.  This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  High¬ 
way  Improvement  Act,  namely,  the  subsidy  of  municipali¬ 
ties  out  of  provincial  metor  vehicle  revenues  to  impr.ve 
their  roads*  The  difficulty  in  Ontario  is  the  huge  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Province  with  concurrent  great  demand  for 
roads,  and  the  relatively  limited  population,  and  hence 
limited  amount  of  mot^r-vehiclo  revenue  available  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  need.  Only  during  the  past  year  has  there 
been  any  provincial  subsidy  for  streets  available  t 
cities. 

Since  the  good  roads  programme  was  first  in¬ 
augurated,  cities  and  towns  have  paid  part  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  leading  tc 
them.  With  continued  decentralization  of  residence  and 
industry,  th_re  is  reason  to  hold  that  the  suburban  Z'ne 
should  contribute  to  the  pr^visi  n  of  adequate  highways 
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within  and  through  tho  cities. 

29.  Financing  Ronds  in  York  County  Pago  95 

Thoro  nro  321  miles  of  County  R^ads  in  York 
County  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Toronto  and  York 
Roads  Commission.  Some  242  miles  of  those  roads  are 
classified  as  Suburban  Roads,  to  which  the  City  contri¬ 
butes  one-quarter  of  tho  cost  of  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  the  County  a  like  amount,  and  tho  Province  tho 
balance,  The  County  portion  is  levied  among  tho  various 
county  municipalities  pro  rata  with  their  equalized  as¬ 
sessment. 

Townships  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  Province 
to  tho  oxtent  of  80%  of  the  cost  of  approved  road-work. 

A  village  or  town  receives  an  amount  from  the  Province 
equivalent  to  its  County  levy  for  roads,  provided  it  ox- 
ponds  double  that  County  levy  on  its  own  streets.  Tho 
City  receives  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  proceeds  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  its  assessment,  provided  it  ex¬ 
pends  double  that  amount  on  major  thoroughfares  within 
its  limits,  in  accordance  with  an  approved  budget. 

30.  Metropolitan  Arterial  Roads  Commission  Proposed.  Page  97 
It  is  proposed: - 

(p-)  That  the  system  of  suburban  reads  in  York  County 
bo  restricted  to  conform  more  nearly  with  the 
limits  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
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(b)  That  n  metropolitan  license  foe  be  imposed  on 
motor  vehicles  by  all  municipalities  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  proceeds  to  be  available 
for  the  development,  co-ordination,  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  expressways 
and  traffic  arteries  within  the  metropolitan 
zone,  under  the  direction  of  a  Metropolitan  Ar¬ 
terial  Reads  Commission  to  be  established. 

(c)  That  the  Toronto  and  Yrk  Roads  Commission,  in 
addition  to  its  present  duties,  be  constituted 
that  authority. 

(d)  That  all  subsidies  received  from  the  Province  for 
roads  by  the  City  of  T~r  nt  or  any  suburban 
municipality  in  the  metropolitan  zone  be  expen¬ 
ded  by  such  Commission  or  with  its  approval,  so 
as  to  ensure  complete  co-ordination  ^f  arterial 
highways  in  the  area. 

(e)  That  nothing  in  the  above  detract  from  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  the  Province  as  regards  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  King*s  Highways  with¬ 
in  the  City  or  metropolitan  area. 


31.  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission  Page  99 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Toronto  Transportation 
Commission  be  enlarged  into  a  Metropolitan  Transit  Com¬ 
mission,  by  the  addition  of  two  members  appointed  by  the 
County  Council,  and  that  the  now  Commission  be  vested 
with  powers  and  responsibilities  throughout  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area,  similar  to  those  the  T. T.C.  now  exercises 
within  the  city  limits. 


32.  Relation  of  Metropolitan  Boards  to  Toronto  and  Pago  100 
Suburban  Planning  Board. 

The  Planning  Board  should  not  bo  an  operating 
body  in  any  phase  of  its  activities,  but  a  research  de¬ 
partment  gathering  all  possible  data  on  every  phase  of 
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city  and  regional  life  and  development,  and  in  the  light 
thereof  determine  plans  for  the  physical  growth  of  Tor¬ 
onto  and  environs  that  will  induce  the  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  benefits  aimed  at. 

It  would  provide  the  necessary  co-ordination 
between  the  Metropolitan  Roads  Commission,  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Transit  Commission,  the  Metropolitan  Parks  Commissii  n 
and  similar  metropolitan  operating  authorities. 

33.  Standards  of  Transit  Service  Pago  101 

While  the  number  of  passengers  carried  per  ve¬ 
hicle-mile  is  generally  accepted  as  denoting  a  standard 
of  service  on  a  transit  system,  the  average  size  of  the 
vehicles  used  and  average  distance  that  the  passengers 
travel  are  also  factors  to  be  considered. 

While  the  average  length  of  passenger-haul  in 
1926  was  3.23  miles,  it  is  now  thought  to  be  net  less 
than  3.33  miles.  The  average  seating  capacity  per  ve¬ 
hicle  has  also  decreased. 

Seven  passengers  per  car-mile  was  the  standard 
of  service  maintained  in  the  initial  years  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  operation.  That  fell  to  6.4  in  the  years  of  the 
depression,  but  rose  during  the  war  to  a  maximum  of  8.22 
passengers  in  1943  and  1946.  Considering  the  increased 
length  of  haul,  transit  vehicles  are  now  32%  overcrowded. 
If  such  overcrowding  is  to  be  relieved,  fares  must  be  in- 
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creased  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  reduction  in  density.  An 
increase  in  vehicle  miles  of  2 if.  over  the  number  operated 
in  1946  is  recommended,  representing  a  reduction  in  den¬ 
sity  of  one-sixth. 

34.  Extension  of  Service  Page  106 

One-third  of  the  Toronto  population  resides  out- 
sido  the  City  Limits,  and  provides  well  on  to  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  riding  and  revenue  on  the  city  system.  It 
is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  extension  of  the 
city  fare  zone  and  t^  regularize  its  boundaries. 

The  Inner  Green  Belt  provides  a  natural  limit  at 
a  fairly  uniform  distance  fr  -m  the  city-centre,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  uniform  fare  territory  bo  extended  t 
this  general  limit.  A  10f»  increase  in  operating  costs  of 
the  city-system  is  indicated  by  the  rectification  of  the 
city-zone  as  heroin  recommended,  with  increased  revenue  to 
the  city  system  indicated  at  4jf.. 

33.  Necessary  Faro  Pago  108 

(1)  Fixed  Charges 

As  nf  Decombor  31,  1947,  the  physical  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  T.T.C.  represented  an  investment  of  not 
loss  than  134,000,000  against  which  there  was  a  debt 
of  approximately  $7  million.  The  pr  'party  represen¬ 
ted  by  the  $47  million  excess  of  original  cost  over 
debt  consists  of  active  assets  and  represents  the  car 
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riders1  equity  in  the  transit  system,  which  must  not  be 
frittorod  away.  No  interest  or  dividend  noods  to  be  paid 
to  anyono  on  this  investment,  but  not  less  than  7%  of 
the  amount,  or  $3,300,000  should  bo  available  out  of 
fares  each  year  for  replacements  and  additions  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  value  and  utility  of  that  property  in¬ 
definitely. 

Similarly,  7%  of  the  $7  million  is  required 
each  year  to  maintain  the  value  of  this  block  of  proper¬ 
ty.  In  addition  the  interest  chyrf^ges  on  present  debt 

/ 

and  an  allowance  for  the  heavy  retirement  charges  on 
these  bonds  until  paid  off,  must  be  provided.  One  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  is  needed  for  those  purposes. 

In  addition,  $723,000  annually  is  needed  for 
interest  and  amortization  of  an  additional  $7,230,000 
of  borrowing  required  to  provido  additional  equipment 
to  reduce  overcrowding. 

It  is  believed  that  with  these  annual  amounts 
totalling  $3,000,000  available  out  of  faros  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  equipment,  the  Transit  Commission  would  have  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  for  the  couiomont  of  subways.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  foreseen  is  the  gradual  v/ithdrawal  of  investment 
in  surface  carlines  and  its  re-investment  in  subway 
equipment,  buses  and  trolloy  ooaches. 

(2)  Operating  Costs  Page  111 


T.T.  C.  operating  costs  were  in  1947  12f.  gran- 
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tor  than  in  1946,  and  in  1948  will  be  8%  greater  than  in 
1947.  On  this  basis,  using  1946  costs  as  published  and 
allowing  for  an  expanded  city-faro  zone  and  a  reduction 
in  overcrowding,  an  average  fare  of  8|#  is  required.  On 
the  basis  of  present  overcrowding  but  an  expanded  city 
fare  zone,  a  faro  of  7f#  is  needed.  The  first  alterna¬ 
tive  is  recommended. 

36.  Surcharge  for  Rapid  Transit  Pago  113 

The  above  fare  contemplates  a  mixed  surface- 
system,  with  20 fo  more  transit  vehicles  on  the  streets  and 
nothing  done  to  decrease  congestion. 

Provided  that  the  motor  vehicle  is  made  subject 
to  a  reasonably  comparable  tax  for  arterial  roads,  it  is 
recommended  that  1^#  surcharge  be  collected  with  every 
fare,  to  bo  expended  to  construct  the  subway  structures 
in  which  to  operate  rapid  transit  service. 

To  start  the  construction  of  an  initial  stretch 
of  rapid  transit  structure  or  right-of-way,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  T.T. C.  make  an  outright  grant  of  $13  mil¬ 
lion  for  this  purpose.  This  sum  approximates  the  excess 
revenue  of  the  T.T.C.  ever  permitted  expenditure  during 
the  war  and  post-war  years.  This  amount,  together  with 
surcharge  accumulations  during  its  normal  period  of  con¬ 
struction,  will  build  the  Ycnge  Street  Subway. 

Fixed  equipment,  rolling  stock  and  other  depre¬ 
ciable  equipment  would  be  provided  in  the  sarao  way  as  for 
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surface  linos,  that  is,  out  rf  borrowed  m^ney  or  replace¬ 
ment  reserves,  ns  previously  noted. 

37.  Fore  Increase  Inevitable  Page  117 

The  continuation  of  the  present  fare  for  so  long 
a  time  has  only  been  made  possible  thr'.ugh  overcrowding  to 
an  intolerable  degree.  In  1921,  when  it  was  established, 
the  basic  platform  wage-rate  was  60#  per  hour.  It  is  nr'W 
$1.11,  with  pensions,  paid  vacations,  social  benefits  and 
other  "fringes"  equivalent  to  another  17#  per  hour.  Wages 
represent  over  50fo  of  the  cost  of  T.T.C.  service.  Costs 
of  materials  have  incron sed  similarly. 

As  regards  other  cities,  10#  is  now  the  standard 
fare.  On  the  Chicago  Surface  System  it  is  proving  inade¬ 
quate.  (The  Rapid  Transit  fare  is  12#).  In  Detroit  a 
fare  of  13#  has  lately  been  adopted. 

For  decency *s  sake,  the  overcrowding  cn  the  Tor¬ 
onto  system  must  be  reduced.  Something  must  be  done  to 

\ 

relieve  street  congestion.  The  city  far^  zone  should  be 
rounded  out.  After  28  years  the  time  has  arrived  to  turn 
another  page. 

While  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the  assets 
of  a  publicly-owned  public  utility  should  be  represented 
by  a  debt  to  thoir  full  value  at  any  time,  else  the  s_>r- 
vico  is  not  being  operated  "at  cost",  it  is  suroly  many 
times  worse  when  an  equity  has  boon  built  up  by  the  users 
of  one  generation,  for  the  users  of  the  next  generation 
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to  devour  such  heritage  to  thoir  profit. 

38.  Metropolitan  Faro  Zeno  Pago  11$ 

The  area  between  the  Inner  Green  Belt  and  a  lin_ 
at  all  paints  distant  1®^-  miles  via  the  street  system  fro.rr 
Queen  and  Y^nge  Streets,  constitutes  the  Metropolitan  Far. 
Zone.  Both  the  inner  and  outor  limits  of  this  zone  can¬ 
not  be  arbitrarily  set,  but  must  be  established  at  natur¬ 
al  topographic  or  traffic  limits  and  must  conform  with 
operating  limitations. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  basic  fare  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  zone  be  7  tickets  for  5>0^,  with  free  transfers 
anywhere  within  the  zone.  In  addition,  on  outbound  trips 
only,  transfers  from  city  linos  would  be  accepted,  the 
cost  of  this  privilege  being  charged  equally  to  either 
zone.  This  would  result  in  an  average  fare  of  about  6^0. 

The  services  in  the  Metropolitan  zone  would  bo 
laid  r.ut  by  the  Transit  Commission  so  as  to  be,  in  total, 
self-sustaining.  One  porcent  of  additional  vehicle  mil¬ 
eage  would  be  designated  by  the  Planning  Board,  to  be 
incorporated  into  regular  mileage  when  and  where  proven  t* 
be  self-sustaining.  Other  services  desired  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  guarantee  of  adequate  revenue  to  meet  C'Sts. 

39.  Financial  Arrangements  Page  123 

The  obligation  of  each  municipality  included  in 

the  Metropolitan  Area  to  subscribe  to  new  capital  requir¬ 
ed  by  the  Transit  Commission  would  bo  in  prcp.rtion  to 
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its  assossnont.  The  City  Council  would  approve  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Commission,  whereupon  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil  would  bo  obligated  to  supply  tho  amount  proportioned 
to  tho  County  municipalities,  and  to  levy  the  amount 
among  these  municipalities. 

Any  transit  assets  owned  by  a  suburban  munici¬ 
pality  would  bo  vested  in  the  Transit  Commission,  which 
would  assume  the  obligation  of  meeting  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  payments  on  any  outstanding  debt  for  same.  In  the 
contingency  that  a  deficit  on  the  transit  system  must  be 
met  out  of  taxation,  such  should  be  met  by  the  various 
municipalities  on  the  basis  of  the  rides  originating  in 
each,  or  the  population  served  in  each. 

40.  Independent  Operators  Page  124 

In  consideration  of  the  inclusion  of  certain  of 
the  suburban  municipalities  in  the  city  faro  zone,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  various  municipalities  affected  assume 
the  obligation  to  eliminate  within  their  limits  all  in¬ 
dependent  local  bus  services,  and  that  tho  Transit  Com¬ 
mission  in  turn  take  over,  at  fair  value  to  it,  the  phy¬ 
sical  assets  useful  to  it  acquired  in  that  connection. 

Relative  to  the  County  outside  the  limits  of 
the  Metropolitan  Zone,  it  is  recommended  that  Gray  Coach 
Lines  acquire  the  independent  operators  that  perform 
local  service  within  York  County.  The  chartering  cf  buses, 
to  private  parties  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  business 
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of  private*  operators.  It  may  be  found  possible  to  work 
out  some  basis  of  arrangement  by  which  this  business  is 
retained  to  them. 

41.  Service  in  York  County  and  Gray  Coach  Service  Page  126 
Generally* 

It  is  suggested  that  local  transit  service  in 
the  County  zone  be  provided  by  Gray  Coach  Lines  on  a 
stage  basis,  Interurban  services  would  not  be  included 
unless  by  special  arrangement,  where  they  might  supple¬ 
ment  local  service  or  satisfactorily  supply  such. 

Where  very  minor  cross-country  branch  services 
could  be  provided  at  lower  cost  by  a  local  resident  than 
by  a  regular  Gray  Coach  Service,  Gray  Coach  Lines  would 
be  authorized  to  contract  for  their  operation  according¬ 
ly* 

No  change  is  proposed  in  the  relation  between 
the  Transit  Commission  and  Gray  Coach  Linos.  The  econ¬ 
omies  of  joint  management  of  urban  and  interurban  lines 
are  too  pronounced  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  factors 
''f  increased  costs  that  necessitate  increases  in  city  and 
suburban  fares  make  upward  revision  in  interurban  bus 
fares  also  imperative. 

42.  Island  Service  Pago  129 

Ferry  service  to  the  Island  is  actually  a 
bridge  for  which  the  City  has  a  responsibility,  as  well 
as  being  a  means  of  transit. 
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Under  an  arrangement  lately  reached  the  T.T.C. 
assumes  the  cost  of  operating  the  ferries  and  the  City 
assumes  the  erst  of  providing  and  maintaining  the  dock 
facilities.  An  extra  faro  will  be  charged  on  the  fer¬ 
ries. 

43.  Metropolitan  Transit  in  Boston  Page  130 

Boston  is  a  metropolitan  community  with  14 
municipalities  included  in  the  metropolitan  transit  area. 
The  transit  system  has  been  publicly-owned  and  operated 
since  last  summer.  The  14  municipalities  are  by  legis¬ 
lation  constituted  a  partnership  under  the  title  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  which  is  actually 
a  Brard  of  3  Trustees  appointed  by  the  State. 

The  Authority  took  over  the  Boston  Slevated 
Railway  Company  as  an  operating  concern  with  all  its 
rights  and  franchises  and  assuming  all  its  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  and  other  liabilities,  by  a  payment  of  $83 
per  share  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Company.  This  re¬ 
presented  a  total  purchase  price  of  $20,298,000,  which 
the  Authority  borrowed  on  its  bonds  from  the  Boston  Met¬ 
ropolitan  District  Board.  It  also  similarly  borrowed 
$2  million  to  establish  a  floating  reserve  fund,  and 
has  in  addition  a  borrowing  power  up  to  $10  million  at 
any  time,  to  provide  additions,  etc. 

If  a  deficit  is  registered  in  any  year,  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  is  made  good  by  the  State  Treasur- 
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er,  who  levies  the  amount  among  the  various  municipali¬ 
ties  in  accordance  with  their  populations.  If  a  prefit 
is  realized,  it  is  transferred  to  the  State  Treasurer 
for  distribution  in  the  same  way. 

In  general,  the  Authority  carries  on  much  the 
same  as  did  the  private  company.  Its  employees  are  clas¬ 
sed  as  street  railway  employees  and  do  not  come  under 
civil  service  rules. 


NORMAN  D, WILSON 
Consulting  Engineer 
City  Planning  -  Urban  Transportation 

Toronto 


388  Yongc  Struct. 
April  15th,  1948. 


J.P. Maher,  Esq., 

Chairman,  and  Members  of  The 

Toronto  <?:  Suburban  Planning  Board, 

City  Hall,  Toronto. 

A  Transportation  Plan  for  Metroplitan 
Toronto  and  t be  Suburban  Area  Adjacent . 

Gentlemen : - 

1 .  The  Toronto  Metropoll t an_ _Are a 

lust  as  the  word  London  calls  to  mind  a  much 
larger  community  than  that  confined  to  the  one  square  mile 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  as  f Boston*  conjures  up  a  much 
greater  city  than  is  actually  the  City  of  Boston,  so  ’Tor¬ 
onto  *  includes  an  extent  of  territory,  a  population  and  an 
industrial  and  community  life  very  much  greater  than  dees 
the  administrative  term  City  of  Toronto. 

It  brings  to  mind  the  whole  community  whose  daily 
life  is  conditioned  to  the  pulse  of  the  central  nucleus.  It 
includes  all  the  territory  which,  when  we  must  particular¬ 
ize,  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  term  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto.  It  includes  all  the  territory  whose  in¬ 
habitants  refer  to  the  same  commercial  nucleus  as  "downt  wn" 
without  need  for  clarification. 

To  some  degree  natural  topography  will  set  a  limit 
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to  metropolitan  interests.  Ccnversely,  improved  access  and 
opportunity  for  speedier  travel  will  extend  the  zone  of  such 
interest.  In  fact,  the  time  factor  is  rrrre  important  than 
the  distance  factor.  N'r  does  the  time  cr  distance  factor 
apply  only  from  a  fixed  mathematical  centre,  but  from  var¬ 
ious  centres  of  human  activity  which  have  developed  through 
a  multiplicity  of  reasons. 

But  having  regard  tc  the  spread  of  population  as 
indicated  on  the  population  map  of  the  area,  and  to  other 
equally  empirical  considerations,  the  present  metropolitan 
zone  of  Toronto  is  roughly  included  within  a  circle  of  nine 
miles  radius  from  Oueen  and  Yonge  Streets. 

The  approximate  nature  of  this  boundary  should  be 
recognized,  as  there  are  persons  far  beyond  this  boundary 
who  commute  daily  to  Toronto  and  whose  daily  life  is  keyed 
to  the  daily  life  of  Toronto.  But  strictly  speaking,  no 
one  living  within  this  circle  commutes  to  Toronto.  He  is 
in  Toronto. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Planning  Board  in 
194-3  established  the  nine  mile  circle  as  the  zone  of  urban 
development  for  the  ensuing  30  years,  and  proposed  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  unnecessary  further  urban  sprawl  by  the  interp  si- 
tion  c.f  a  green  belt.  Y/ithin  that  area  it  was  estimated 
thero  is  room  for  a  population  of  1,300,000. 

With  reservations  and  exceptions  which  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  progress  of  this  report,  this  urban  develop- 
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mont  zone  is  adeptud  as  the  Toronto  Transportation  Zone. 

i 

Beyond  that  zone  is  a  Suburban  Zone  which  includes  almost 
all  of  York  County  and  a  substantial  secti  n  of  Peel  County. 
Within  this  area  the  proximity  of  Toronto  is  a  factor  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  outlook  of  its  residents. 

The  word  "transportation"  is  used  advisedly  ab  ve 
as  inclusive  of  both  transit  and  traffic.  At  any  date  there 
are  just  so  many  persons  to  be  transported.  Their  number, 
time  of  travel  and  the  means  they  choose  for  their  transpor¬ 
tation  creates  the  transportation  problem.  The  transit  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  traffic  problem  or  vice  ver¬ 
sa.  Any  consideration  of  the  transit  problem  must  include 
consideration  of  the  highway  and  motor-vehicle  problems. 

The  Fact  r  Limiting  City  Growth 

There  is  one  inexorable  law  which  has  governed  the 
f'~rm  in  which  cities  have  developed  since  the  beginning  f 
time.  That  is  the  law  of  Human  Fatigue.  For  some  reason 
man  is  not  prepared  to  spend  more  than  an  hour  each  night 
and  morning  in  going  from  his  home  to  work  and  back  again. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  law,  and  under  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  or  for  limited  periods,  these  times  may 
be  exceeded  in  individual  cases,  but  the  generality  of  the 
law  is  not  affected. 

It  is  under  the  driving  compulsion  of  this  natur¬ 
al  law  that  demands  for  shorter  h^urs  of  work  have  c^me 
hand  in  hand  with  the  vast  increase  in  city  dwelling  in  tho 
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past  quarter  century,  tho  consequent  increase  in  the  size 
of  cities,  and  then  their  virtual  explosion  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  iti't^r  car. 

In  the  days  when  any  f  rm  f  transportation  was  a 
luxury,  everyone,  other  than  the  few  wh }  could  afford  to 
maintain  a  saddle  horse  o^r  a  carriage,  lived  within  walk¬ 
ing  distance  ~>f  their  work.  The  merchants  lived  above 
their  stores  and  warehouses,  the  apprentices  boarded  with 
them  and  slept  in  the  shop.  The  industrial  workers  lived 
cl~se  to  the  mill  or  pottery,  as  usually  did  the  proprietor 
as  well.  Cities  became  terribly  c'ngestod  and  overbuilt. 

It  was  only  with  the  coming  of  cheap  transportation  that 
congestion  was  relieved  and  both  proprietor  and  employee 
found  themselves  free  to  live  out  of  sight  of  their  daily 
toil. 

It  is  transportation  that  has  made  possible  resi¬ 
dential  areas  and  zoning  as  we  know  it.  In  turn  it  may  be 
said  that  transportation  (particularly  flat-fare  public 
transportation)  has,  when  coupled  with  too  optimistic  as¬ 
sessment,  been  responsible  for  much  of  cur  so-called 
blighted  areas.  In  fact,  it  is  transportation  that  has  al¬ 
ways  given,  and  will  continue  to  give,  the  structural  "f  rn" 
to  our  cities. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  t  use  transportation  facilities  as  the  instrument 
to  speed-up  city  planning  programmes,  even  as  in  past  days 
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transit  linos  woro  built  and  bonused  by  those  interested  in 
real-estate  speculations. 

But  transit  is  a  public  utility.,  and  as  such,  a 
trusteeship.  Its  obligation  is  to  serve  the  inhabitants 
where  it  finds  them.  Inly  to  an  extremely  limited  extent 
is  any  transit  entity  warranted  in  expending  its  customers’ 
money  to  induce  new  civic  developments  or  even  social  bet¬ 
terments.  It  is  inappreciation  of  this  fact  that  often 
brings  about  differing  viewpoints  between  ardent  city  plan¬ 
ners  and  the  responsible  transit  operator. 

3 .  Effects  of  Public  Transit  Service  \ 

It  is  apparent  that  before  the  days  of  public  trans 
port,  city  life  was  confined  to  a  restricted  area,  A  man’s 
place  of  abode  was  necessarily  within  two  or  three  miles  'f 
his  place  of  empl  vyment.  Usually  it  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  As  a  city  grew  in  population  and  business  impor¬ 
tance,  building  space  in  the  centre  of  things  was  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  and  as  vehicular  traffic  was  very  limited  in  amounts, 
streets  of  very  narrow  width  were  a  natural  consequence. 

While  from  very  early  times  there  have  been  means 
of  public  transportation,  such  as  sedan  chairs,  row-boats 
in  riverine  cities,  and  later  diligences  or  tilburys  that 
made  trips  at  infrequent  intervals  or  on  special  call  from 
d^wn-town  terminals  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  yet  there 
was  no  public  transportation  as  we  know  it  until  120  years 
ago,  when  the  first  concession  for  frequent  and  cheap  com- 
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mon  carrier  transit  by  horse-bus  was  granted  in  Paris  in 
1828.  A  similar  service  commenced  in  London  the  following 
year,  and  in  New  York  in  1830.  Due  to  the  very  poor  nature 
of  the  pavements,  rails  on  the  street  were  tried  in  New 
York  in  184-1,  and  while  not  at  first  a  success  for  some 
reason,  by  1832  several  lines  were  in  operation.  In  1834- 
street  car  operation  commenced  in  Paris. 

Before  ten  years  had  elapsed,  street  cars  had 
been  introduced  into  almost  every  city  of  any  size  in  the 
world.  They  were  installed  in  Toronto  in  1861,  when  it  had 
a  population  of  about  42,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  street  conditions 
at  that  date  or  in  the  generation  that  followed.  Almost 
without  exception  both  merchants  and  workers  lived  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  their  daily  place  of  work.  The 
only  call  for  transit  service  was  on  special  occasions,  such 
as  to  go  to  the  railway  station  or  to  visit  the  cemetery, 
or  make  a  social  call  on  a  friend  in  another  section  of  the 
city.  Fares  at  3/  were  high,  as  one  fare  paid  the  wages 
of  the  driver  for  half  an  hour,  where  now  nine  are  required. 
Vehicular  traffic  on  the  streets  was  next  to  non-existent, 
and  the  street  cars  had  a  clear  right-of-way.  Streets  were 
not  paved,  or  were  very  poorly  paved,  the  highest  type  of 
pavement  being  rough  granite  setts.  Track  provided  both 
smooth  riding  for  the  passenger  and  easy  traction  for  the 
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Horso  tramways  filled  a  need  and  proved  profitable 
Installation  costs  wore  cheap,  operating  costs  low  and  fares 
relatively  high.  Five  cents  then  was  fully  equal  to  20 y,'  at 
the  present  time.  The  result  was  grjut  competition  for  fran 
chise  rights,  with  promoters  prepared  to  assume  almost  any 
obligation  to  obtain  a  concession.  Obligations  to  pave  bet¬ 
ween  the  rails,  to  remove  snow,  to  maintain  parks,  etc., 
wore  usual.  Many  romnants  of  those  obligations  still  con¬ 
tinue. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  street  cars  came  an 
unanticipated  result.  Transportation  permitted  people  to 
live  farther  from  their  place  of  work.  The  city  began  to 
spread  into  new  suburbs,  but  still  the  range  of  an  hour»s 
travel  time  was  very  limited  -  possibly  four  miles.  But 
traffic  increased  as  the  city  expanded,  and  the  need  for  a 
better  power  supply  than  animal  power  was  manifest. 

Small  steam  locomotives  wore  utilized  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  but  had  obvious  objections.  It  was  their  use  that 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  first  elevated  railways  in 
New  York  and  the  Inner  Circle  in  London.  The  cable  car 
was  introduced  in  1873  in  San  Franc j sue ,  due  primarily  to 
the  heavy  grades  to  be  negotiated .  but  it  was  usee  in  other 
cities  on  flat  terrain,  as  representing  the  best  available 
power  supply.  Finally  in  the  late  l880?s  the  electric  car 
drawing  its  power  (usually)  from  overhead  wires  was  inven¬ 
ted,  and  public  transit  entered  on  a  now  phase,  as  did  the 
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cities  served. 

The  25  year  period  from  1890  to  1915  was  the  elec¬ 
tric  railway  age.  The  electric  street  car  was  virtually 
the  sole  means  of  urban  transit.  There  was  very  little  ve¬ 
hicular  traffic,  and  pavements  were  still  of  primitive  types 
The  street  cars  had  a  clear  right-of-way,  and  there  was  am¬ 
ple  power  to  move  large  cars  fully-loaded  and  at  greatly  in¬ 
creased  speeds.  Seven  miles  distance  became  the  periphery 
of  one  hour*s  travel  times. 

The  electric  street  car  completely  changed  the  liv 
ing  habits  of  the  population  of  our  cities.  New  residential 
areas  grew  up  far  removed  from  industry  or  commercial  cen¬ 
tres.  Zoning  had  its  genesis  in  residential  restrictions. 

This  drift  to  the  periphery  was  expedited  by  the 
electric  railways  themselves.  To  create  business,  workmen Ts 
fares  were  introduced  to  induce  people  to  live  farther  out, 
when  of  necessity  they  would  be  car-riders  at  least  twice 
daily.  Thus  values  of  land  within  the  enlarged  zone  of 
transportation  sky-rocketed.  In  numerous  instances  real- 
estate  developers  bonused  transit  companies  to  extend  thuir 
lines  by  gifts  of  money  or  lend. 

To  a  not  inconsiderable  degree,  this  new  fast 
cheap  transportation  inducing  citizens  to  liv^  in  newer 
residential  districts  well-removed  from  downtown,  resulted 
in  blighted  areas,  when  older  mixed  residential  areas  clos¬ 
er  to  the  centre  of  the  city  were  abandoned  for  residential 
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use  long  years  beforo  there  was  need  for  these  areas  for 
business  use.  It  resulted  in  the  city  taking  on  an  amor¬ 
phous  form,  with  all  business  concentrated  at  a  single  cen¬ 
tre,  and  with  additions  to  the  city  area  designed  solely 
for  residential  use. 

4 •  The  Coming  of  the  ;>.utomobile 

While  the  automobile  became  a  practical  vehicle 
about  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  another  twenty  years 
before  it  became  an  important  factor  in  urban  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place  a  motor  vehicle  requires  hard 
pavements  on  which  to  operate  economically. (The  first  hard 
pavement  road  in  Canada,  other  than  a  city  street  was  the 
Toronto  and  Hamilton  Highway,  opened  in  1914).  It  was  dur- 
ing  the  first  Great  War,  with  the  industrial  boom  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  United  States,  that  the  great  importance  of  the 
motor  vehicle  as  a  transportation  medium  first  became  ap¬ 
parent.  Industrial  plants  sprang  up  along  the  outskirts  of 
the  cities,  well  removed  from  existing  transportation  ser¬ 
vice.  With  fares  still  frozen  at  5#,  but  with  costs  sky¬ 
rocketing,  the  electric  railways  were  without  funds  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  new  facilities  needed.  But  the  workers  themselves 
were  prosperous  beyond  anticipation.  They  bought  motor  curs 
and  drove  themselves  and  their  mates  to  and  from  work. 

Then  when  the  post-war  depression  followed,  these 
workers,  out  of  a  job  but  with  a  car  of  sorts,  and  needing 
money  to  live,  operated  their  cars  as  jitneys,  and  as  was 
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natural,  -oyer  the  most  profitable  sections  of  the  street 
railway  lines.  This  competition,  tremendously  greater 
operating  costs  due  to  increasing  prices  of  labour  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  particularly  the  cost  of  reconstructing  track 
in  the  high  type  of  pavement  demanded  in  a  motor  age,  ended 
the  heyday  of  the  electric  railway.  Strict  regulation  of 
rates  md  dividends  by  a  public  utility  commission  was  the 
price  paid  by  private  operators  for  protection  from  compe¬ 
tition  and  the  obtaining  of  a  sustaining  fare.  By  1923  the 
electric  railway  era,  while  by  no  means  over,  w^s  entering 
a  now  phase. 

Yet  in  1920  the  motor  bus  in  America  was  a  very 
crude  and  uncertain  vehicle,  and  its  economic  place  in 
transportation  was  most  uncertain.  It  took  another  10  or 
more  years  of  development  of  the  free-wheel  vehicle  before 
it  was  definitely  certain  that  it  could  perform  equivalent 
duty  with  the  street  car  and  at  near  comparable  cost.  In 
this  period  of  development,  the  urban  bus  adopted  the  street 
car-type  body;  in  turn  the  street  car  h~d  adopted  the  mechan 
ical  controls  developed  for  the  bus.  The  trolley  coach  has 
gone  a  step  further,  and  relinquished  part  of  the  free-whuol 
vehicle’s  flexibility  for  the  economic  advantages  of  central 
station  power  supply,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  electric 
motor. 

But  the  prime  fact  to  be  remembered  is  the  com¬ 
plete  alteration  of  conditions  that  has  occurred  since  the 
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street  car  was  first  introduced.  Sven  when  street  cars  were 
electrified,  the  best  pavements  on  the  city  streets  would 
not  n^w  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  name.  A  few  streets  in  down¬ 
town  Toronto  were  laid  with  granite  setts.  There  was  a  minor 
amount  of  asphalt,  but  the  great  majority  of  TorontoTs 
streets  were  paved  with  cedar  blocks,  and  many  streets  were 
macadam,  if  not  dirt  roads.  The  motor  vehicle  has  demanded 
and  obtained  smooth  permanent  pavements. 

Track  was  laid  on  city  streets,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  duo  to  the  lack  of  smooth  pavements.  The  application 
of  mechanical  power  in  place  of  muscular  power  was  an  in¬ 
cident  of  development,  yet  no  invention  has  been  of  greater 
service,  or  left  a  greater  impress  on  our  mode  of  urban  lif-- 
than  has  the  electric  street  car.  And  it  has  by  no  me'.ns 
passed  its  day  or  served  its  purpose. 

The  other  fact  that  must  be  remembered  is  that  ve¬ 
hicle  traffic  on  the  streets  has  altered  immeasurably.  Few 
streets  are  as  wide  as  they  were  in  1900,  or  even  in  1925, 
due  to  the  presence  of  parked  cars,  while  the  amount  of 
traffic  that  uses  them  has  increased  in  geometrical  propor¬ 
tions.  Even  as  it  is  true  that  street  cars  are  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  motor  vehicle  traffic,  it  is  equally  true  that  due 
to  that  traffic,  the  street  car,  however  modernly  equipped, 
cannot  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  its  track. 

It  is  the  enormous  cost  of  track  construction  in 
modern  pavements,  of  which  in  turn  full  advantage  cannot 
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bo  token  due  to  conflicting  traffic,  that  has  altered  the 
economic  place  of  the  street  car  in  to-day’s  picture.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  friction  factor  of  steel  wheel  against 
steel  rail  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  rubber  tiro  against 
asphalt,  and  it  is  still  true  that  the  actual  cost  of  trac¬ 
tion  per  se  is  the  cost  of  overcoming  friction. 

5.  Appeal  and  Utility  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 

What  it  is  abour  the  motor  vehicle  that  exerts  such 
an  appeal  on  almost  everyone  irrespective  of  income,  race 
or  climate,  baffles  analysis.  Tho  writer  has  owned  and  dri¬ 
ven  a  car  for  35  years  and  has  experienced  the  whole  sequen¬ 
ce  of  automobile  development  md  accompanying  road  develop¬ 
ment  and  traffic  problems  in  Canada.  He  has  seen  tho  whole 
sequence  follow  tho  identical  course  with  a  20  year  lag  in 
time  in  Latin  America.  At  no  time  in  its  history  to  date 
has  the  automobile  obeyed  normal  dollars  and  cents  economic 
lav/s.  It  is  purely  a  case  of  we  want  what  wo  want  when  we 
want  it.  There  is  something  so  selfishly  convenient  about 
a  motor  car  and  the  service  it  can  render,  that  it  is  here 
to  stay  until  some  other  gadget  catches  tho  fancy  of  tho 
human  race  or  adds  more  to  the  convenience  of  living. 

The  only  comparable  event  in  historic  times  is  the 
introduction  of  tho  horse  into  America  by  the  Spaniards 
around  1500.  Within  a  century  the  whole  character  of  Indian 
society  on  the  plains  of  both  North  and  South  America  was 
fundamentally  altered,  and  be  it  said,  the  general  standard 
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of  living  most  appreciably  raised. 

There  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  utility  of  the 
motor  vehicle  or  the  extent  to  which  it  has ( shortened  dis¬ 
tances  and  brought  the  amenities  of  life  to  both  rural 
and  urban  dwellers.  But  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  its 
place  in  the  urban  transportation  problem.  That  of  neces¬ 
sity  includes  the  traffic  problem  and  the  parking  problem 
and  possible  solutions  of  both. 

The  efficiency  of  the  five-passenger  car  as  a 
transport  medium  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  fewer  passen¬ 
gers  carried  by  a  vehicle,  the  fewer  the  stops  and  the 
quicker  the  overall  speed.  Whore  street  space  is  avail¬ 
able,  seven  small  cars  will  carry  as  many  seated  passen¬ 
gers  as  a  33-passenger  bus,  but  if  it  is  a  cammercial  ven¬ 
ture,  where  the  driver  must  be  paid,  transit  by  small  car 
can  only  be  supplied  at  several  times  the  fare  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  larger  vehicle  for  the  same  trip. 

Those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  Wartime  Indus¬ 
trial  Transit  cannot  but  have  great  respect  for  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  ordinary  automobile  to  handle  mass  traffic, 
both  where  it  best  fits  the  circumstances  or  where  no  nor., 
appropriate  vehicle  is  available.  Or  those  who  have  had  to 
do  with  jitney  operations  in  this  country,  or  with  the 
modern  micro-omnibus  of  Latin  America  will  also  have  great 
respect  for  the  possibilities  of  the  small  car  in  trans¬ 
port  operations. 
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Tho  transportation  problem  in  the  ond  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  the  traffic  problem,  and  that  in  turn  can  only 
be  solved  on  economic  grounds  or  on  socio-political  grounds 
on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  affected.  Such  advantage  may  be  either  in 
convenience  or  in  cost;  actually  the  solution  is  found  in  a 
balance  between  the  two. 

While  in  this  memorandum  the  word  transportation 
is  used  primarily  for  the  transportation  of  persons,  not 
loss  important  and  in  many  ways  more  important  is  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  materials  and  merchandise  over  the  public  streets. 
Deliveries  of  food  supplies  and  other  consumer  goods,  and  of 
building  and  maintenance  materials,  cannot  be  eliminated 
or  the  community  will  cease  to  function.  Deliveries  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  retail  stores  for  resale  c  in  also  not  bo  done 
away  with,  though,  within  limits  they  can  be* regulated  as 
to  hours  and  routes  of  travel  and  as  to  off-street  loading 
and  delivery  facilities.  This  also  applies  to  heavy  in¬ 
dustrial  and  transport  cartage.  But  there  is  this  distin¬ 
ction  to  be  realized,  that  all  transport  of  materials  can 
bo  reduced  to  a  dollars  and  cents  basis.  This  is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  as  regards  the  movement  of  persons. 

In  194-7  there  were  156,500  automobiles  and  56,600 
motor  trucks  and  tractors  registered  in  the  City  of  Toronto 
and  County  of  York.  The  highest  fpre-warf  figure  was  in 
1941,  when  159,512  automobiles  and  27,515  trucks  and  true- 
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tors  were  licensed;  those  lost  representing  173  automobiles 
and  30  trucks  per  1,000  of  population.  These  factors  in 
194-7  were  136  and  36. 

A  pre-war  study  by  the  American  Transit  Associa¬ 
tion  indicated  grounds  for  believing  that  ownership  of 
automobiles  in  U.S.  cities  was  stabilizing.  If  then,  we  con¬ 
servatively  assume  that  the  above  ratio  of  ownership  of 
motor  vehicles  in  Toronto  will  increase  to  200  and  40,  the 
total  number  of  vehicles  that  will  bo  owned  in  the  Toronto 
metropolitan  area  when  the  population  reaches  ijs  million 
will  be  360,000. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  one  automobile  in 
the  City  of  Toronto  and  York  County  for  each  6.5  persons. 

But  the  average  household  is  said  to  contain  3.8  persons, 
so  that  about  41^%  of  the  households  of  Toronto  and  York 
County  have  no  automobile. 

6.  The  Public  Highway 

The  primary  purpose  of  any  public  road  or  street 
is  to  provide  access  to  any  parcel  of  private  land  from  any 
other  parcel  without  the  necessity  of  trespassing  on  any 
other  private  land.  On  the  public  highway  all  the  Kingfs 
subjects  have  equal  right  to  travel. 

There  must  be  access  to  any  parcel  of  ground  to 
give  it  commercial  value,  that  is, bring  it  within  the  orbit 
of  any  community.  Community  life  depends  upon  means  of 
communication.  In  a  very  sparse  community  very  meagre 
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roads  or  trails  are  tho  rule,  being  tho  rnost  that  the  members 
of  that  community  feel  they  require  or  can  afford.  As  the 
community  increases  in  population,  roads  are  improved,  bridge, 
built,  etc.,  and  as  the  community  grows  into  n  village,  tho 
roads  are  gravelled  and  sidewalks  built,  until  if  it  becomes 
a  town  or  city,  the  streets  ire  paved  with  permanent  pave¬ 
ments.  The  more  intense  the  use  of  a  street  or  square,  that 
is,  the  greater  tho  population  served  by  it,  the  more  money 
must  be  expended  on  it  to  permit  that  intensive  use.  City 
streets  were  paved  decades,  even  centuries  before  country 
roads  were  worthy  of  the  name.  That  was  due  to  the  relative 
need  -  the  social  necessity. 

This  social  necessity,  as  the  words  infer,  is  the 
measure  of  what  the  municipality  as  a  whole  must  do  toward 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  streets  to  permit  it  to 
function  as  a  community.  The  Ontario  Royal  Commission  on 
Transportation  of  1938  (Chevrier  Commission)  in  a  discussion 
of  Social  Necessity  in  its  report,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  bare  social  necessity  value  of  streets  and  roads  to 
any  Ontario  community  was  essentially  proportional  to  its 
population,  or  expressed  otherwise,  social  necessity  in  every 
Cnt  irio  municipality  demands  that  a  fairly  uniform  but  ap¬ 
parently  irreducible  amount  per  capita  be  expended  per  annum 
on  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads. 

Tho  great  need  of  pavements  and  major  street  im¬ 
provements  at  the  present  time  and  during  the  past  genera- 
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tion  has  been  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  motor  vehicles. 
The  Chevrier  Commission  hence  recommended  that  after  a  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  municipal  taxpayer  of  an  -mount  suggested 
at  that  date  of  $>2.50  to  $3.00  per  head  of  population  with¬ 
in  each  municipality,  any  further  expenditure  on  roads, 
since  such  was  required  solely  by  and  for  motor  vehicle  use, 
should  bo  paid  for  by  the  motor  vehicle. 

"It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  motor  vehicle  has 
added  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  living,  has  revolution 
ized  our  entire  conduct  of  business  and  pleasure  and  has 
become  an  essential  factor  in  d  .ily  life.  But  it  has  not 
done  so  to  any  greater  extent  than  has  electricity  or  the 
telephone,  and  yet  public  opinion  demands  that  these  latter 
utilities  be  self-supporting.  The  Commission  is  convinced 
that  the  simplest,  fairest  and  cheapest  method  of  dealing 
with  additional  public  expenditures  necessary  to  permit  the 
motor  vehicle  to  function  satisfactorily  is  to  assess  them 
against  the  motor  vehicle."  (Pago  215  -  Chevrier  Commission 
Report. ) 

Objection  on  the  part  of  non-motor  owners  to  paying 
for  street  improvements  out  of  realty  taxes,  when  they  ob¬ 
tain  no  direct  benefit  therefrom,  cannot  be  considered  un¬ 
reasonable,  There  is  and  will  likely  continue  to  be  a  good¬ 
ly  minority  of  such  persons. 

Ontario  is  a  huge  province  (412,582  square  miles) 
with  the  great  bulk  ( 90%)  of  its  4,000,000  population  in  thw 
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southern  peninsula  comprising  barely  one-eighth  of  its  area. 
Toronto  and  York  alono  contain  ono-quartor  of  the  population 
of  tho  province.  The  circumstances  differ  materially  from 
those  obtaining  say  in  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois  x  where 
tho  state  is  fully  developed  throughout.,  and  compared  to  On¬ 
tario  is  very  small  in  area,  yet  each  of  those  states  con¬ 
tains  double  or  more  tho  population  of  Ontario. 

For  this  reason  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  distri¬ 
bution  of  provincial  gas  tax  to  Ontario  urban  municipalities 
will  be  made  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that  the  more 
densely  populated  states  in  U.S.A.  make  to  their  cities. 
There  was  reason  to  hope  that  when  tho  Dominion  Government 
abandoned  tho  3^  war  tax  on  the  retail  sale  of  gasoline,  an 
equivalent  tax  would  have  been  retained  by  tho  province  with 
the  proceeds  collected  in  each  municipality  rebated  to  that 
municipality.  Tho  tax  was  retained  but  municipal  rebates 
wore  figured  at  a  lower  level  and  were  based  on  assessment, 
which  has  no  particular  relation  to  motor  car  use. 

But  the  principle  is  well  established  that  as  moto] 
traffic  demands  roads  in  cities  of  a  standard  and  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  far  beyond  that  otherwise  necessary,  it  is  only  fair 

x  -  Population  Estimated 

/ire a  194-0  Census  PopGi.  1948 

44,832  9",’ 900,180  ’  10,200,000 

36,043  7,897,241  8,130,000 

square  miles 
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and  proper  that  motor  traffic  pay  the  cost  of  sane  in  excess 
of  the  social  necessity  obligation.  This  has  not  gone  un¬ 
recognized  in  other  jurisdictions.  In  Chicago,  for  example, 
while  that  city  obtained  #7 , 453, 952  in  1947  ae  ics  allotment 
from  the  State  Gas  Tax,  the  City  itself  imposes  a  #10  tax  on 
all  automobiles  owned  within  the  City  and  at  higher  rates  on 
motor  trucks.  Such  type  of  tax  is  widu-sproad  in  the  United 
States.  An  equivalent  tax  on  motor  vehicles  within  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Transportation  Area  would  net  the  authorities  in  excess 
of  two  million  dollars  per  year. 

7 •  Parking  and  the  Future  of  the  Moto~  Cay 

It  is  axiomatic  th.it  just  as  railway  trains  require 
a  track  to  run  on,  so  motor  vehicles  require  a  road.  Th-~ 
batter  the  road  the  more  economic,  convenient  and  comfortable 
is  the  motor  vehicle.  The  greater  the  extent  of  road  avail¬ 
able,  the  more  economic  and  convenient  the  rioter  vehicle  be¬ 
comes,  with  the  result  that  an  ever  greater  number  of  these 
vehicles  come  into  use.  But  the  road  and.  the  motor  vehicle 
are  parts  of  tho  same  utility.  More  and  more  is  this  coning 
to  bo  recognized. 

Similarly  as  a  railway  requires  ir.tc.TV  odi  ate  sta¬ 
tions  and  terminal  facilities,  so  the  'inter  vehicle  requires 
parking  space  where  it  can  be  loft  for  shorter  or  longer  per¬ 
iods,  or  it  has  little  business  utility  or  presents  no  con¬ 
venience.  Parking  facilities  is  the  third  component  of  motor 
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Parking  is  tho  most  difficult  problem  facing  cities 
today.  Its  size  is  not  generally  appreciated.  It  takes  as 
much  floor  space  to  park  an  automobile  as  it  does  to  pro¬ 
vide  working  space  for  the  persons  who  came  to  work  in  it, 
(1.75  persons  per  car).  That  means  in  brief  that  if  every¬ 
body  employed  in  downtown  Toronto  came  to  work  by  motor  car, 
half  the  floor  space  in  every  building  now  or  later  erected 
in  that  area  would  have  to  be  given  over  to  storage  space 
for  motor  c  irs.  And  this  would  make  no  provision  for  shop¬ 
pers  or  others  having  incidental  business  in  the  area. 

Any  possibility  of  providing  free  parking  space  in 
anything  like  adequate  amount  is  a  hallucination,  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  for  much  less  than  $200  per  parking  space  per  annum. 
Underground  parking  space  beneath  the  streets  or  public 
squares  costs  to  construct  at  least  $2,000  per  car  space, 
and  at  best  the  amount  of  space  obtainable  can  only  be  a 
palliative  in  a  motor  car  world.  Garage  parking  space  costs 
about  as  much.  In  Pittsburgh,  a  programme  to  provide  26,000 
off-street  parking  spaces  had  an  estimated  cost  of 
$34,500,000.  (I.T.E.  Proceedings,  1947). 

In  the  central  downtown  area  bounded  by  Dundas  St., 
Jarvis  Street,  Front  Street  and  Simcoe  Street,  there  are  8l 
parking  lots  (awaiting  profitable  sale  as  building  sites) 
accommodating  7,330  cars ,  The  assessed  value  of  tho  land 
per  parking  space  averages  closely  $400.  There  are  also  25 
parking  garages  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  4,900  cars. 
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As  well,  about  3,000  cars  can  bo  legally  parked 
at  the  curb  in  this  area,  so  that  all  told  there  is  parking 
accommodation  for  about  13,000  cars.  Vehicle  counts  into 
and  out  of  this  downtown  area  indicate  a  maximum  accumula¬ 
tion  of  12,300  cars  in  this  area  at  any  time. (Pre-war  Traf¬ 
fic  Counts,  recorded  in  the  1944  Report  of  the  Toronto  City 
Planning  Board). 

The  fact  is  that  our  American  cities  developed 
during  the  street  car  era  and  are  basically  of  the  form  im¬ 
printed  on  them  by  the  street  railway.  They  ire  now  in  the 
throes  of  forced  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  motor 
vehicle.  Whether  that  can  be  (accomplished  without  complete 
destruction  of  our  cities,  or  within  the  economic  means  of 
the  people  is  the  problem  of  our  time. 

Certainly  cars  cannot  be  left  on  the  public  streets 
or  there  will  bo  no  room  for  moving  traffic.  What  is  the 
solution  of  the  tangled  problem  that  the  tremendous  use  of 
the  motor-vehicle  has  brought  about? 

One  solution  is  to  do  nothing  and  let  traffic  find 
its  own  solut ion--that  is,  to  choke  itself.  This  means  in¬ 
creased  and  continuous  congestion  on  the  highways,  stifling 
business  and  forcing  decentralization  and  a  slo w  continuous 
process  of  downtown  blight.  Incidentally,  a  policy  of  de¬ 
centralization,  whether  planned  or  unplanned,  involves  in¬ 
creased  congestion  elsewhere. 

"Man  steadily  refused  to  see  that  nothing  could  solve 
the  traffic  evil  but  the  fast  multiplying  automobile 
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itself.  The  problem  would  end  for  good  on  the  day  c.f 
tho  last  traffic  jan  --  at  that  shrieking  moment  wlan 
every  highway,  street,  road  and  lane  in  t he  nation 
was  so  clogged  with  cars  that  none  could  ever  rev e 
again*  Only  then  would  man  be  free  of  the  monel: jrc 
But  would  ho  accept  his  freedom?  It  seemed  doubtful* 
It  would  be  too  easy  to  lay  boards  across  the  tops 
of  a  billion  sedans  and  start  ill  over  again  with  jet 
propulsion,  foam-rubber  wheels  ind  special  lighters 
for  the  motorist’s  neon-trimmed  opium  pipe."  ( Oonclud- 
ing  paragraph  of  a  humorously  cynical  but  penetrating 
article  on  tho  traffic  problem,  in  TIMj£,  December  15, 
194-7) . 

A  second  solution  is  an  unlimited  programme  of  new 
traffic  improvements  to  increase  street  capacities,  j.n  or¬ 
der  to  as  far  as  possible  preserve  the  existing  business 
nuclei.  A  necessary  concomitant  is  a  comparable  programme 
for  the  provision  of  off-street  parking. 

An  ancillary  question  is  "Are  these  facilities  to 
be  provided  free,  or  it  tho  cost  of  those  utilizing  thor 
and/or  presumably  bonefitting  thereby.  The  trend  is  de¬ 
finitely  toward  tho  latter.  The  amount  of  parking  sp-co 
required  under  any  solution  will  demand  a  considerable 
measure  of  dccontraliznt ion,  or  at  any  rate  reduced  concen¬ 


tration. 

"An  ultra-modern  office  building  being  devised  by 
Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill,  Architects,  Ohiaago. 
would  comprise  an  entire  block,  say  200  tour-  by 
400  feet,  the  basement  and  first  three  storeys* 
covering  the  entire  site.  Above  tho  third  s'-c-ray 
would  be  a  tower  of  40  storeys  60  by  160  fees  hav¬ 
ing  tho  equivalent  floor  space  of  five  storey  a  over 
the  entire  site.  The  roof  of  tho  third  storvy  would 
be  planted  with  grass  and  shrubs.  The  bascm.nt  and 
the  second  and  third  floors  would  bo  entirely  given 
over  to  garage  space.  This  represents  one-third  of 
tho  entire  floor  space  of  the  building  dedicated  to 
this  purpose,"  (A.P.  Press  Report  in  Toronto  STAR, 
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Novcmbor  6,  194-7.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  r.t  least  one-third  of  the 
occupants  will  have  to  depend  on  public  transpor¬ 
tation  services. 

/mother  problem  is  introduced  by  huge  concentra¬ 
tions  of  cars  in  storage  garages.  That  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  inconvenience  to  pedestrians  occasional  'r-~ 
vehicles  entering  and  leaving  the  garages. 

A  third  solution  is  prohibiting  certain  types  of 
traffic  in  certain  congested  areas,  having  regard  to  the 
maximum  benefit  of  the  majority.  If  street  cars  are  banned 
additional  street  space  must  be  provided  for  the  increased 
number  of  vehicles  (public  or  private)  required  to  replace 
them.  If  private  motor  cars  are  restricted,  additional  pub 
lie  transit  must  bo  provided. 

The  actual  solution  will  probably  bo  a  compromise 
of  solutions,  of  interests  and  of  benefits,  with  its  basic 
principle  segregation  of  different  typos  of  traffic.  There 
will  be  a  certain  amount  of  laissez-faire,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  inability  to  obtain  a  complete  solution  due  to 
limitations  of  time  and  money;  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  now  traffic  improvements  and  of  off-street  parkin 
facilities,  coupled  with  restrictive  measures  both  direct- 
and  indirect  to  eliminate  unnecessary  traffic. 

8.  Classes  of  Streets 

No  person  has  written  on  the  traffic  pro'.  :  m  with 
greater  authority  than  has  H.Alker  Tripp,  C.B.ifi. ,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Police,  Scotland  Yard.  Other  than  the  n^xt 
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succeeding  paragraph,  the  following  are  verbatim  extracts 
from  his  Town  Planning  and  Road  Traffic, (London:  Ldward 
Arnold  &  Co.,  1942). 

Mr. Tripp  divides  streets  into  two  classes.  First, 
the  Local  Street,  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  front¬ 
ager,  whether  such  be  residential,  shopping,  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial  or  amusement.  Second,  the  Arterial  Street,  designed 
to  serve  the  movement  of  traffic,  and  on  which  the  interests 
of  traffic  have  priority.  These  arterial  roads  in  turn  can 
be  divided  into  major  and  minor  groups.  The  major  arteries 
are  designed  for  the  heavy  long-distance  traffic  flows  with¬ 
in,  as  well  as  into  and  out  of  the  city.  The  minor  or  sub- 
arteries  link  the  major  arteries  with  the  various  webs  of 
local  streets. 

"The  artery  must  bo  dedicated  to  transit  (traffic) 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.  The  carriageways  (pavements) 
must  be  kept  clear  of  obstructions  of  every  sort;  there  must 
be  no  frontages,  no  loading  and  unloading,  no  standing  vehi¬ 
cles  and  no  pedestrians."  . Page  42. 

"The  broad  principle  is  that  a  traffic  artery  must 
be  a  traffic  artery  and  the  shopping  (or  other  local)  street 
a  shopping  (or  other  local)  street.  The  two  must  never  bo 
mixed  up  in  any  thoroughfare."  .  Page  70 

A  traffic  artery  is  a  thing  strictly  utilitarian, 
and  had  better  be  kept  in  the  background,  just  as  the  rail¬ 
ways  are.  The  artery  itself  must  be  for  movement  only." 
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3uildings  should  not  only  turn  thoir  backs  upon  tho  traffic 
arteries,  but  should  bo  securely  walled  away  from  them  with¬ 
out  direct  access  of  any  sort .  It  is  true  that  backs 

and  back  yards  are  usually  ugly  but  thoro  is  no  reason  why 

thoy  should  continue  to  be  so."  . Pages  62-3. 

"The  radial  arteries  loading  to  tho  (down)  town 
should  bo  regarded  as  terminating  at  the  inner  ring  road; 
beyond  that  point  thoy  become  sub-arteries.  While  in  a  city 
of  100,000  inhabitants  the  radius  of  the  inner  ring  would 
probably  be  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  in  a  city  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  million  or  more,  tho  radius  might  bo  a  mile  or 

more."  . Pago  62 

"In  a  really  well-designed  town,  no  pedestrian 
should  bo  able  to  set  foot  on  the  carriageway  of  the  arter¬ 
ies,  nor  on  that  of  the  sub-arteries  savo  under  compulsory 

control  by  traffic  signals.”  . Pago  71 

"The  sole  access  to  a  main  traffic  artery  should 
be  (a)  for  vehicles  at  major  junctions  at  long  intervals 
and  (b)  for  persons  on  foot  at  bus  stations  which  have  plat¬ 
forms  and  (overhead)  bridges  like  railway  stations.  No 
pedestrian  must  set  foot  in  the  carriageway."  .....Page  63 
"On  new  arterial  and  sub-arterial  roads,  thGro 
should  be  no  frontages  at  all.  On  existing  arteries  or  sub- 
arteries,  which  are  not  widened  or  rebuilt,  the  frontages 
will  remain,  but  pedestrians  will  be  isolated  from  the  car¬ 
riageway  by  moans  of  separation  of  levels  or  by  fencing." 

. . . .Page  8l. 
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"Separation  of  levels  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  additional  feature  which  can  be  discarded  if  costs 
begin  to  run  too  high.  It  must  be  taken  as  one  of  the  basic 
factors  in  the  town  plan."  ...Pago  82 

"Separation  of  levels  is  in  certain  cases  essent¬ 
ial  .....  An  elevated  road  l6f  6"  above  ground  level  is  in 

most  cases  best;  the  same  results  however  can  be  achieved 
by  means  of  a  sunken  road.  For  arterial  roads  through  a 
built-up  area,  tunnels  would  be  equally  efficient,  but  they 
are  more  problematical  .......it  is  possible  that  where  over 

ground  alternatives  are  available,  any  long  tunnel  might  be 

neglected."  . Page  32 

"What  is  wanted  on  a  main  road  is  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  fast  traffic,  with  the  fewest  possible  junctions  or 
turning  movements.  When  vehicles  turn  to  the  right  into 
other  roads  there  is  little  trouble  because  no  traffic 
stream  is  cut.  When  however,  vehicles  turn  to  the  loft  to 
enter  other  roads  the  whole  opposite  traffic-stream  must  he 
cut  and  the  chances  of  confusion  and  danger  are  therefore 
proportionately  high.  If  the  number  of  left-hand  turns  upon 
major  thoroughfares  can  bo  reduced  the  safety  factor  will 

be  greatly  enhanced.  .  Page  33 

"As  to  the  junctions,  these  must  be  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  When  that  has  been  effected,  the  object 
must  be  to  avoid  stoppages  altogether,  because,  by  maintain¬ 
ing  perpetual  movement  on  the  artery,  we  shall  produce  traf- 
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fic  streams  of  more  or  loss  consistent  density,  without  nny 
undue  thickness  in  any  part  of  thorn,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  traffic  control.  Bunching  leads  to  congestion. 
At  the  junctions,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  slow  everything 
down  sufficiently  to  allow  the  sorting  out  to  be  done  with 
safety.  From  that  point  of  view  the  roundabout  is  excellent. 

......  Pages  33-4 

"Major  junctions,  i.e.,  junctions  of  one  arterial 
road  with  another  will  as  a  rule  be  dealt  with  by  means  of 
round-abouts,  not  flyover  junctions  (Page  82).  The  full 
flyover  junction  (cloverloaf)  is  extremely  expensive  (in 

ft 

cities)  costing  about  ten  times  as  much  as  a  round-about 
(Pago  50).  While  the  full  flyover  junction  is  seldom  likely 
to  be  worthwhile  in  this  country  (England)  a  combination  of 
roundabout  and  flyover  bridge  can  be  of  extreme  value;  this 
combination. .....  is  particularly  useful  upon  an  arterial 

road . where  an  unbroken  run  is  essential  but  intersect¬ 
ions  are  numerous."  . Page  51 

"When  the  junctions  along  the  artery  are  large 
round-abouts,  separation  of  levels  will  be  necessary  for 

pedestrian  circulation  at  those  points."  . Page  71 

"*n  sub-arterial  roads  intersections  and  junctions 
can  be  controlled  by  automatic  traffic  signals."  ..Page  51 
From  the  above  extracts  it  is  apparent  that  other 
than  the  Toronto  ends  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Princess 
Elizabeth  Highways  there  are  as  yet  no  arterial  roads  in  th~ 
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Tor  onto  area,  and  in  fact  few  if  any  that  might  be  termed 
sub-arterial. 

9.  Rapid  Transit  Structures 

In  section  (4)  it  has  been  mentioned  that  due  to 
congestion  of  motor  vehicles,  street  cars  cannot  obtain  the 
full  economic  use  of  costly  track  construction.  In  turn  the 
inflexible  path  of  a  street  car  with  passenger  loading  in 
the  centre  of  the  street  creates  an  impediment  to  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  traffic. 

The  segregation  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  public 
transit  vehicles  to  underground,  provides  additional  facili¬ 
ties  for  them,  as  well  as  additional  facilities  on  the  sur¬ 
face  for  private  vehicles.  Both  type-s  of  transport  are  beno- 
fittod. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  rapid  transit  subway  or 
elevated  railway  is  to  avoid  and  relieve  street  congestion. 
The  ancillary  purpose  is  to  provide  urban  transit  service  of 
quality,  quantity  and  dependability  impossible  to  provide 
over  the  street  surface  due  to  the  congestion  on  the  streets. 
When  streets  are  adequate  to  carry  all  traffic  under  satis¬ 
factory  conditions  of  flow,  rapid  transit  structures  are  not 
warranted,  for  the  same  reason  that  street  widening  is  not 
necessary. 

Rapid  Transit  Structures  are  only  required  and 
can  only  bo  warranted  in  zones  of  great  traffic  density  and 
congestion.  The  larger  the  city,  and  the  more  densely 
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built-up,  the  larger  is  the  zone  of  congestion,  and  the  grea¬ 
ter  the  need  of  rapid  transit  service. 

Separated  right-of-way,  whether  on  the  surface,  on 
an  elevated  structure  or  underground,  but  entirely  free  of 
street  traffic,  permits  the  use  of  trains  of  substantial 
length,  resulting  in  increased  capacity  and  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion.  A  double  track  "rapid  transit"  railway  will  readily 
transport  in  each  direction  40,000  passengers  per  hour,  and 
under  more  congested  conditions  60,000  per  hour.  Forty 
thousand  passengers  is  one-quarter  of  all  the  passengers 
transported  outbound  from  the  downtown  area  of  Toronto  in  a 
twelve-hour  day  in  1939  by  motor  car,  going  east,  west,  or 
north,  and  6ofo  of  those  northbound  in  the  same  twelve  hours. 
Present  vehicular  traffic  is  about  back  to  the  level  of  1939. 
10.  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 

In  the  second  section  the  fact  was  stressed  that 
transportation  is  the  very  basis  of  urban  life  as  wo  know 
it.  Without  transportation  facilities  our  great  industrial 
metropolitan  cities  would  not  bo  possible.  Any  concopt  of 
regional  planning  of  a  metropolitan  area  must  centre  about 
its  transport  facilities.  So  basic,  so  obvious,  is  this 
that  it  is  next  to  a  platitude  to  refer  to  it. 

Transportation  facilities,  in  so  far  as  day  to  day 
passengor  movement  is  concerned,  consist  of  services  operat¬ 
ing  on  rails  and  on  pavements;  both  are  comprised  of  three 
elements  -  the  vehicle,  the  pavement  or  rail  on  which  it  runs 
and  the  facilities  for  storing  the  vehicle  when  not  in  us,.. 
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While  nnny  municipal  services  can  be  arbitr  :rily 
confined  within  arbitrary  limits,  transportation  is  not  one 
of  them.  In  fact  there  are  at  least  five  phases  of  over¬ 
all  planning  which  cannot  be  limited  to  the  individual  muni¬ 
cipality  included  in  a  metropolitan  city.  These  are  Arter¬ 
ial  Roads,  Public  Transit  Services,  Water  Supply,  Drainage 
and  Sewage  Disposal,  Regional  Parks  and  Green  Belts,  and  over 
all  or  Basic  Zoning.  All  of  these  are  subject  to  the  compel¬ 
ling  influence  of  the  natural  topography  of  the  area,  which 
prescribes  a  unitary  solution, 

11.  History  of  Transit  in  Toronto 

The  early  days  of  transportation  in  Toronto  run 
parallel  with  those  of  every  other  city  of  its  size  at  the 
time.  An  infrequent  and  relatively  little-used  service  of 
horse-drawn  buses  gave  way  to  a  street  car  service  in  1861 
when  a  franchise  was  granted  to  what  bucame  the  Toronto 
Street  Railway  Company. 

In  1891,  when  the  period  of  this  franchise  was  over 
the  City  bought  in  the  system,  only  to  sell  it  within  a  few 
months  to  the  Toronto  Railway  Company,  which  company  pro¬ 
posed  to  electrify  and  expand  the  system  and  was  granted  a 
30-year  franchise  on  that  basis.  The  gauge  of  the  tracks 
was  retained  at  4»  10^",  with  the  result  that  Toronto  never 
became  the  hub  of  a  system  of  interurban  electric  railways. 
Due  to  the  difference  in  gauge  an  actual  Chinese  v/all  exis¬ 
ted  at  the  city  limits  of  1891.  jHectric  railways  were  con- 
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structod  radiating  from  Toronto,  four  systems  in  all,  but 
three  had  no  interconnection  with  the  city  system. 

The  first  decade  of  the  century  was  a  period  of 
groat  city  growth,  but  the  Company  refused  to  extend  its 
services  beyond  the  limits  of  I89I,  except  on  the  basis 
of  a  general  increase  in  fare.  Rather  than  agree  to  such 
the  City  in  1910  to  1912  constructed  the  Civic  Car  Linos 
to  serve  the  new  suburbs  at  an  additional  fare,  and  decided 
to  bide  its  time  until  the  term  of  the  Toronto  Railway 
franchise  had  expired.  This  occurred  in  1921. 

In  1920  the  Toronto  Transportation  Commission  was 
set  up  by  by-law  of  the  City  confirmed  by  legislation.  The 
City  vested  in  the  Commission  all  the  powers  it  itself  had 
or  might  have  with  respect  to  public  transportation.  It 
reserved  only  two  measures  of  control.  The  Commissioners 
are  appointed  by  Council  for  three  year  terms.  Their  re¬ 
quirements  for  capital  moneys,  when  approved  by  Council, 
are  borrowed  onthe  credit  of  tho  City,  the  Commissioners  boin(; 
obligated  to  meet  the  annual  charges  out  of  transit  revenues. 
Tho  Transportation  system  must  bo  self-supporting,  but  it 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  to  sot  asido  such 
reserves  against  known  obligations  and  possible  contingen¬ 
cies  as  they  deem  necessary. 

As  the  T.T. C.  holds  only  the  powers  of  tho  City 
with  respect  to  transportation,  it  is  apparent  that  its 
responsibility  and  authority  to  provide  transit  service  is 
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limited  to  tho  confines  of  tho  City  of  Toronto,  whoso  rate¬ 
payers  retain  tho  ultimate  financial  responsibility  for  th. 
system.  Mien  the  Commission  took  over  tho  Toronto  Railway 
and  the  Civic  Carlines  on  September  1>  1921,  the  City  assig¬ 
ned  the  operation  of  tho  radial  lines  outside  the  City,  ob¬ 
tained  in  tho  Toronto  Railway  clean-  leal,  to  the  Hydro- 
Sloctric  Power  Commission.  It  was  some  years  later  in  1927, 
whon  the  idea  of  Hydro-radials  was  ibondoned,  that  the  City 
assigned  them  for  operation  to  the  T,  T.C, 

In  1923  the  City  completed  the  purchase  of  the  lines 
within  the  city  of  the  Toronto  Suburban  Railway,  which  had 
operated  rn  Dundas  and  Kocle  Streets  in  West  Toronto,  and 
on  Davenport  Road. 

With  this  line  acquired,  tho  Toronto  Transportation 
Commission  operatod  all  transit  lines  within  the  City  boun¬ 
daries.  Reaching  tho  city  limits  were  tho  following  sub¬ 
urban  lines: 

1.  Operatod  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 

(a)  A  line  along  tho  Lake  Shore  Road  from  the  Humber 

River  to  Port  Credit,. 

(b)  A  line  along  the  Kingston  Read  from  the  City  Limit 
at  Victoria  Park  Avenue  to  West  Hill. 

(c)  A  line  up  Yonge  Street  from  the  top  of  IIogg*s 
Hollow  Hill  at  the  City  limit,  to  Lake  Simcoe, 
utilizing  private  right-of-way  from  north  of 
Aurora. 

2.  Operated  by  tho  Canadian  National  Electric  Linos. 

(d)  A  line  on  private  right-of-way  from  an  interurban 
station  at  Keele  Street  and  St. Clair  Avenue  via 
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Islington  and  Cooksvillo  to  Guelph. 

(o)  A  former  portion  of  this  lino,  along  Dundas  St. 
from  the  City  Limit  at  Runnymede  Road  to  "Lamb- 
ton”  in  tho  Humber  Valley. 

(f)  A  lino  on  the  Weston  Road  from  the  City  Limit  at 
Northland  Avenue  through  Maun'  Dennis  and  Weston 
and  thence  on  private  right-of-way  to  Woodbridge . 

The  two  sections  on  Dundas  Street  and  Weston  Road 
were  sold  in  1924  and  1925  to  the  municipalities  through  whict 
they  passed.  The  section  beyond  the  north  limit  of  Weston 
was  abandoned. 

In  1928  by  supplementary  agreement  with  the  city 
as  owner  of  the  property  and  franchise  rights,  the  lines  on 
Lake  Shore  Road  and  Kingston  Road  were  incorporated  into  the 
T.T.C.  system.  By  agreement  with  the  municipalities  concer¬ 
ned,  the  Transportation  Commission  reconstructed  these  rail¬ 
ways  at  its  cost  as  far  as  Brownes  Line  in  the  case  of  th-i 
Lake  Shore  Road  line,  and  to  Birohmount  Road  in  the  case  of 
the  Kingston  Road  Line,  and  have  operated  these  sections  as 
extensions  of  City  service  at  extra  fare.  The  balance  of  the 
lines  to  Port  Credit  and  V.Test  Hill  were  continued  in  ser¬ 
vice  as  additional  sections  without  reconstruction,  and  were 
subsequently  abandoned  in  favor  of  bus  service. 

As  regards  the  Metropolitan  Railway  up  Yonge  Street 
to  Lake  Simcoe,  this  was  operated  by  the  T.T.C.  on  behalf  of 
the  City  of  Toronto  from  1927  until  March  15,  1950,  when 
service  was  abandoned.  The  line  above  Richmond  Hill  was 
dismantled,  while  the  southerly  ten  miles  was  sold  to  tho 
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Townships  of  North  York,  Vaughan  and  Markham  and  the  Village 
of  Richmond  Hill.  The  gauge  of  the  line  was  changed  and  con¬ 
nection  made  with  the  city  system.  Since  July  17,  1930,  it 
has  been  operated  for  these  municipalities  by  the  T.T. G. 

12.  Present  Transit  Services  in  the  Environs 

In  1924  an  arrangement  was  worked  out  with  the 
Township  of  York  under  which  the  Township  constructed  the 
Rogers  Rond  and  Sglinton  carlines,  and  the  T.T.C.  operates 
them  at  cost,  supplying  rolling  stock  and  power.  This  same 
procedure  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Weston  Road  line, 
of  the  North  Yongo  Railway  to  Richmond  Hill,  and  of  various 
suburban  bus  lines. 

This  arrangement  of  the  T.T.C.  operating  services 
outside  the  city  limits  at  cost  for  interested  municipali¬ 
ties,  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  in 
general  has  been  the  policy  adopted  by  most  of  the  suburban 
municipalities.  The  Commission  has  agreements  with  York 
Township;  with  York  Township  and  Weston  jointly;  with  Forest 
Hill;  with  Forest  Hill  and  York  Township  jointly;  with  York 
Township  and  North  York  Township  jointly;  with  York,  North 
York  and  Forest  Hill  jointly;  with  Leaside;  with  Leaside  and 
East  York  jointly;  and  with  Fast  York.  Also  with  Etobicoke, 
Mimico  and  Weston.  Only  with  respect  to  the  Lake  Shore  Road 
and  the  Kingston  Road  within  the  zone  of  the  former  York 
Radial  railway  does  this  arrangement  not  apply. 

Drawing  No.l  is  basically  a  plan  prepared  by  the 
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Tor  onto  Transportation  Commission  showing  the  limits  of  the 
several  municipalities  within  and  adjacent  to  the  Toronto 
Transportation  Zone,  and  the  distribution  of  population  in 
the  area.  The  streets  over  which  transit  service  of  the  city- 
uniform  fare  system  is  provided  are  also  shown. 

In  heavy  lines  are  shown  the  location  of  all  sub¬ 
urban  services,  operated  by  the  Transportation  Commission. 

There  are  no  transfer  privileges  or  commutation 
fares,  between  any  of  these  lines  and  the  city  unified  fare 
system. 

The  T.T.C.  operates  as  a  trustee  for  the  City  of 
Toronto  and  is  not  empowered  to  provide  services  outside  the 
City  Limits  without  the  guarantee  of  the  municipality  served 
to  make  up  any  deficits  that  arise.  It  cannot  legally  agree 
to  operate  at  a  loss  for  a  period  in  anticipation  that  the 
service  will  ultimately  be  profitable.  This  is  not  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  case  of  private  bus  operators,  where  deficits 
operate  in  the  first  instance  to  reduce  their  income  tax, 
while  the  securing  of  good-will,  if  not  "rights"  in  a  de¬ 
veloping  area  may  ultimately  prove  valuable.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  private  operators  are  not  entitled  to  profit  from 
opportunities  presented,  chances  taken  and  many  years  of 
arduous  work  put  in  to  build  up  a  business  for  themselves. 

But  complete  unification  is  the  cardinal  condition  for  good 
transit  service,  and  unification  is  rnly  possible  in  Toronto 
under  public  ownership. 
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Private  operators  providing  transit  service  in 
the  metropolitan  area  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows: 

West  York  Bus  Lines  operating  from  Keele  and  Dun- 
das  Streets  into  the  York  Township  Area  immediately  north 
of  the  C.P.R.  and  along  Scarlett  Road  to  Westmount  (Weston) ; 
also  from  Keele  and  Dundas  Streets  via  Weston  Road  to  Malton 
and  from  Bloor  and  Jane  Streets  via  Dundas  Street  and  Brown fs 
Line  to  Malton. 

Hollinger  Bus  Lines  is  a  very  considerable  system 
of  local  lines  in  the  easterly  part  of  East  York  Township, 
operated  under  agreement  with  the  municipality,  with  routes 
on  Coxwell  Avenue,  Woodbine  Avenue,  Connaught  Boulevard, 
Summon  Avenue,  etc.  There  is  also  an  interurban  line  to 
Mount  Albert. 

Danforth  Bus  Lines  operate  suburban  routes  from 
Danforth  Avenue  and  Luttrell  Avenue  via  the  Danforth  Road, 
into  Scarboro  Township.  It  also  operates  bus  routes  in 
Swansea  and  in  North  York  Township. 

Two  other  small  operations  under  one  ownership  are 
the  Roselands  Bus  Line  from  Keele  and  Dundas  Street  into  the 
small  local  area  of  Roselands,  and  the  Woodbridge  Bus  Line 
from  the  north  limit  of  Weston  to  Woodbridge. 

These  bus  lines  operate  in  most  cases  under  Pro¬ 
vincial  Public  Vehicle  Licenses,  which  require  that  all 
routes  enter  two  municipalities.  They  are  feeder  routes  to 
the  City  Transit  System,  but  stand  in  the  way  of  a  unified 
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metropolitan  system.  Details  of  the  routes  operated  are 
given  in  Appendix  1. 

13.  Gray  Coach  Lines 

It  was  to  replace  the  city-owned  Radial  Railways 
which  had  become  obsolete;  to  prevent  a  surfeit  of  private 
bus  operations  in  the  suburban  area  and  to  ensure  that  this 
suburban  traffic  was  not  diverted  from  the  T.T.C.  city 
lines,  and  generally  to  prevent  the  building  up  of  a 
Chinese  wall  around  the  1921  limits,  similar  to  that  which 
had  arisen  along  the  1891  limits  that  Gray  Coach  Lines 
Limited  was  incorporated  by  the  T.T.C.  in  1927.  Not  least 
of  its  purposes  was  to  obtain  for  both  the  City  service 
and  the  interurban  bus  service  the  great  economies  possible 
by  the  linking  of  urban  and  interurban  service,  particu¬ 
larly  where,  as  in  Toronto,  interurban  travel  increases  so 
phenominally  at  week-ends..  The  operation  of  sight-seeing 
coaches  and  extra  fare  service  (Hill  Route)  had  been  star¬ 
ted  by  the  T.T.C.  in  1925- 

The  creation  cf  this  company  was  one  of  the  most 
audacious  and  forward* -looking  moves  in  T.T.C.  history,  and 
the  policy  then  adopted  has  been  more  than  justified, 
though  possibly  at  the  time  of  its  inception  it  was  extra- 
legal.  The  setting-up  of  this  company  was  subsequently 
approved  by  Council. 

I 

Gray  Coach  Lines  Limited  is  organized  as  a  private 
company  whose  one  million  dollars  of  stock  is  held  100% 
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by  tho  Toronto  Transportation  Commission.  Gray  Coach  pro¬ 
vides  the  bulk  of  the  suburban  bus  service  radiating  from 
Toronto.  A  list  of  the  local  routes  it  operates  in  York 
County  is  given  in  Appendix  11. 

The  operations  of  this  Company  have  been  highly 
profitable  particularly  during  the  war  and  post-war  years 
but  increasing  costs  are  fast  catching  up  to  revenues.  Its 
finances  are  kept  completely  separate  from  those  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  transit  services,  and  this  has  also  been  done  in  this 
report.  Gray  Coach  Lines  Limited  is  a  separate  operating  en¬ 
tity,  though  wholly  owned  by  the  T.T.C. 

The  basic  operations  of  Gray  Coach  Lines  are  inter- 
urban  services,  extending  much  beyond  the  Metropolitan  ar :.u 
or  the  County  of  York.  These  will  not  be  discussed  in  detail. 
They  are  listed  in  Appendix  111.  Certain  suburban  services, 
particularly  these  in  Etobicoke  are  operated  by  Gray  Coach 
Lines.  Within  the  City  of  Toronto  four  extra-fare  services, 
Hill,  Mount  Pleasant,  High  Park  and  Beach,  are  provided  by 
Gray  Coach  Lines,  as  well  as  two  short  ride  services,  Eaton  *  s 
Special  and  Parking  Area. 

The  great  value  of  Gray  Coach  to  the  T.T.C.  is 
the  fact  that  on  holidays  and  weekends,  when  traffic  on  the 
city  lines  is  minimum,  traffic  on  Gray  Coach  Lines  is  at 
peak.  City  System  equipment  and  personnel  are  available  to 
help  out  Gray  Coach  Lines  when  it  is  subject  to  peak  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  reverse  is  equally  true. 
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14.  History  Repeats  Itself. 

In  1891  the  need  of  a  complete  revamping  and 
modernization  of  the  transit  service  was  manifest.  In 
the  previous  decade  the  city  had  doubled  its  area  by  an¬ 
nexation,  and  the  horse  car  system  was  inadequate  and 
outmoded. 

By  1918  a  similar  situation  had  been  reached. 
There  had  been  a  further  great  expansion  of  the  city 
area,  though  there  had  been  no  annexations  since  1912 
when  V'ard  9  was  added.  The  motor  vehicle  was  being  per¬ 
fected  and  its  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing.  More 
important,  there  was  coming  about  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  character  of  pavements  both  within  and  outside  cities. 
The  future  of  interurban  electric  railways  through  spar¬ 
sely  settled  areas  was  already  subject  to  question.  In 
cities,  the  motor  bus  was  seen  to  have  a  place  in  light- 
traffic  territory,  but  it  was  as  yet  an  immature  vehicle, 
and  its  economic  place  was  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

In  the  Toronto  area  the  clear  need  was  for  an 
integration  of  all  existing  services  within  the  enlarged 
city  area  :;rto  one  system,  further  additions  of  service 
and  the  double-" racking  in  paved  construction  of  the  in¬ 
adequate  open-truck  redials.  There  was  also  need  for 
the  replacement  of  obsolete  street  cars  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  same  to  reduce 
overcrowding.  It  was  also  apparent  that  the  rates  of  fare 
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current  up  to  1921  would  be  hopelessly  inadequate  to  provide 
and  maintain  an  expanded  and  modernized  system. 

Another  generation  has  passed  and  history  again 
repeats  itself.  While  the  City  of  Toronto  has  not  increased 
its  area,  that  area  is  100%  built-up,  and  wholly  urban  muni¬ 
cipalities  abut  its  limits,  with  no  visible  dividing  lines. 

In  1920  the  population  within  the  urbanized  area 
was  580,000,  of  whom  512,000  (88%)  were  within  the  city 
boundaries.  Today  the  population  in  the  urbanized  zone  is 
1,000,000  of  whom  only  70%  reside  within  the  city  limits. 
There  is  very  little  that  can  be  called  rural  territory  or 
even  suburban  territory  within  the  eight  mile  circle  from 
Queen  and  Yonge  Streets. 

But  the  greatest  change  of  all  has  occurred  in  the 
character  and  amount  of  street  traffic.  In  1920  there  were 
51,250  motor  cars  and  6,250  motor  trucks  registered  in  the 
City  of  Toronto  and  County  of  York.  In  194-7  these  figures 
were  respectively  156,500  and  56,600. 

A  cordon  count  made  by  the  Civic  Transportation 

i 

Committee  in  1915  showed  59,168  private  vehicles  entering 
and  leaving  the  downtown  area  bounded  by  Simcoe  Street ,  Dun- 
das  Street,  Jarvis  Street  and  the  waterfront  in  a  twelve- 
hour  normal  summer  day.  In  1959  a  similar  count  shewed 
189,484  or  almost  five  times  as  many.  Present  day  traffic 
is  at  least  bqck  to  1959  conditions. 

The  problem  today  is  the  integration  of  transit 
service  throughout  an  extended  zone,  a  further  modernization 
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of  the  system  to  meet  present  day  street  traffic  conditions 
in  order  to  provide  reliable  and  speedy  transit  service, 
and  a  groat  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  service  to  re¬ 
lieve  overcrowding.  Again  it  is  apparent  that  rates  of  fare 
adequate  to  provide  present  standards  of  service  will  be  in¬ 
adequate  if  increased  distance  of  travel  and  reduction  of 
overcrowding  are  to  be  provided  for  a  single  fare. 

15.  Zone- of  Toronto  Development 

So  much  has  been  written  in  every  planning  re¬ 
port  about  the  topography  of  the  site  of  Toronto  that  it  se¬ 
ems  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it.  Yet  above  all  other 
factors  it  is  nature  that  calls  the  tune  in  any  city  develop¬ 
ment,  whether  planned  or  unplanned. 

Man,  when  he  came  in  1791  to  divide  the  wilder¬ 
ness  into  farm  lots  ran  his  lines  across  hill  and  dale  with¬ 
out  any  consideration  for  topography.  The  direction  of  the 
rivers  is  south-easterly.  The  natural  expansion  of  the  city 
is  north-westerly  on  the  summit  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Don,  and  do  what  we  may  to  the  contrary,  this  natural  trend 
will  not  be  overcome.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  lake  shore  lies 
along  this  plateau. 

The  many  ravines  of  the  Don  and  its  tributaries 

% 

add  to  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  developing  the  easterly 
half  of  the  ten  mile  semi-circle  that  constitutes  the  Tor¬ 
onto  zone.  The  ground  to  the  east  and  north-east  is  high 
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and  the  ravines  sharp  and  deep,  while  the  railways  either 
follow  these  ravines  or  are  on  heavy  grades.  On  the  other 
hand  within  the  periphery  of  that  semi-circle  the  valley  of 
the  Humber  River  is  wide  and  the  banks  low.  The  whole  wes¬ 
terly  half  of  the  zone  is  much  more  amenable  to  development 
than  is  the  easterly  half. 

The  Don  has  never  been  the  traffic  route  that  the 
Humber  has  been  throughout  its  history.  The  Humber  was  the 
canoe  route  to  Lake  Simcoo  and  Georgian  Bay,  and  along  it 
followed  the  overland  Indian  Trail.  The  Weston  Road  and 
Scarlett  Road  on  either  side  of  the  Humber  have  no  comparable 
counterparts  along  the  Don.  The  earlier  railways  out  of  Tor¬ 
onto  followed  the  Humber  Valley,  and  it  is  along  these  rail¬ 
ways  that  a  substantial  bulk  of  Toronto’s  industry  is  centred. 
A  railway  up  the  Don  valley  is  relatively  recent. 

There  is  another  factor.  The  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  province  lies  west  of  Toronto,  as  also  Toronto’s 
nearest  gateways  from  and  to  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
tendency  of  the  City  to  grow  westward  for  both  reasons,  and 
this  tendency  is  fostered  by  the  topographical  conditions 
cited  above. 

Second  only  to  nature  itself  in  the  control  of  de¬ 
velopment,  is  the  arbitrary  road  system  that  man  laid  down. 

The  Township  of  York,  in  fact  all  the  County  of  York  except 
Scarborough  and  Itobicoko  Townships  is  divided  on  the  1,000 
acre  block  system,  with  road  allowances  spaced  1^  miles  apart 
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in  each  direction.  The  so  road  allowances  havo  Yongo  Street 
and  Queen  Stroet  as  governing  lines,  and  exist  irrespective 
of  the  contour  of  the  country  crossed.  Almost  automatically 
they  havo  been  graded  and  improved  as  the  major  streets.  The 
farm  lots  and  subsequent  subdivision  streets  maintain  the 
same  governing  directions,  except  where  the  topography  was 
found  much  too  adverse  for  such  development.  Up  to  35  years 
ago  each  owner  sub-divided  to  suit  his  own  ideas  and  to  his  ^ 

own  advantage,  with  the  result  that  within  the  city  and  im¬ 
mediate  environs,  the  original  road  allowances  constitute 
about  the  only  continuous  streets  of  any  extended  length. 

Scarborough  Township  is  sub-dividod  with  east 
and  west  roads  every  l£  miles  apart,  but  with  north  and  south 
roads  every  half  mile  apart.  Btobicoko  has  basically  the 
same  system  but  has  many  deviations  from  the  standard  pattern. 

In  all  townships  the  road  allowances  are  66  foot 
wide,  and  this  is  the  standard  width  of  sub-division  street 
throughout  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  The  discontinuous 
nature  of  the  street  system  and  the  predominant  amount  of 
streets  only  66  feet  wide  has  been  referred  to  in  every  Tor¬ 
onto  planning  report  in  the  past  forty  years.  But  the  fact 
that  streets  in  the  downtown  area  are  with  very  f ov;  excep¬ 
tions  only  66  feet  wide  must  be  emphasized,  ns  it  is  the  root 
of  the  transportation  problem. 

On  Drawing  No. "2"  are  indicated  the  streets  of 
greater  width  than  66  feet,  as  well  as  their  general  discon- 
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tinuity  in  the  area  between  Bathurst  Street  and  the  Don  Riv-r 
south  of  Bloor  Street.  It  is  to  this  area  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  daily  movement  of  traffic  is  directed. 

The  conditions  as  exemplified  on  Drawing  "2"  are 
typical  of  the  whole  of  Toronto.  It  clearly  indicates  the 
chief  difficulty  that  must  be  surmounted  to  obtain  any  real 
solution  to  the  transportation  problem  in  Toronto. 

Drawing  No.M3"  is  a  composite  plan  of  the  Toronto 
area.  The  base  is  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Transportation  Com¬ 
mission  to  show  the  distribution  of  population  in  the  Toronto 
area,  and  the  transportation  lines  of  the  Commission.  On  it 
has  been  superimposed  certain  planning  proposals  developed  by 
the  former  City  Planning  Board. 

In  hatching  are  shown  ravine  lands  still  essential¬ 
ly  in  their  natural  condition,  which  it  has  been  recommended 
should  be  preserved  as  a  green  bolt.x  For  the  purpose  of 
this  report  they  present  physical  barriers  to  the  ready 
sprawl  of  city  development.  They  vividly  indicate  the  topo¬ 
graphic  axis  of  the  site  on  which  Toronto  is  placed. 

Farther  out,  in  stippling,  is  indicated  the  more 
or  less  arbitrary  limit  of  a  green  belt  proposed  to  be  main¬ 
tained  as  farm  land  or  wood  lots  to  confine  the  expansion  of 
the  city  within  a  reasonable  area  in  which  services  can  be 
economically  provided.  Within  that  limit  a  population  of 


x  -  The  Inner  Green  Belt  -  Plato  11  Page  30,  Report  of 
the  City  Planning  Board,  Dec.  30,  1944, 
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1,500,000  persons  can  live  and  work  without  overcrowding, 
and  with  maximum  convenience, 

"The  conclusion  has  been  ranched  that  by  the  ond 
of  the  period  planned  for,  that  is,  by  1974,  the  population 
of  tho  metropolitan  area  will  have  increased  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  figure  of  about  900,000  to  somewhere  between  1,250,000 
and  1,500,000. 

"The  area  required  to  house  and  to  provide  for  the 
commercial,  industrial,  social  and  recreational  needs  of 
such  a  population  according  to  modern  standards  and  varying 
requirements  is  roughly  100  square  milos.  Thi3  is  45  square 
miles  more  than  the  present  built-up  area  of  55  square  miles" 
(Page  5,  Report  of  the  City  Planning  Board,  Toronto,  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1943.) 

"A  semi-circle  with  its  centre  on  lower  Yongc  Street 
and  with  a  radius  of  approximately  9  miles  roughly  encompas¬ 
sed  this  new  Metropolitan  Area,  listing  road  allowances 
and  lot  linos  were  followed  for  practical  reasons  in  deter¬ 
mining  tho  boundary."  (Page  19,  Idem). 

This  outer  green  bolt  defining  in  a  general  way 
tho  Metropolitan  Area,  is  approximately  eight  to  nino  milus 
from  Oueen  and  Yonge  Streets.  Within  its  limits  is  inclu¬ 
ded  almost  all  the  urbanized  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto. 
Outside  this  zone  are  ribbon  developments  along  tho  Lake 
Shore  Road  to  Port  Credit,  along  Dundas  Street  to  Cooksville, 
along  the  Weston  Road  to  Woodbridge,  along  the  Kingston  Road 
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to  West  Hill,  and  along  Yonge  Street  to  Thornhill. 

Transportation  facilities,  both  as  regards  public 
vehicles  and  private  vehicles,  must  provide  for  more  than  a 
local  population.  Commuting  to  office  or  shop  from  as  far 
afield  as  Hamilton,  Newmarket  or  Oshawa  must  be  provided 
for.  The  oommuter  zone  of  a  city  of  a  million  population, 
extends  far  beyond  its  immediate  suburbs. 

The  distribution  of  present  population  is  well 
indicated  on  Drawing  No. "3"  as  also  on  Drawing  No# "l”  by  the 
closeness  of  the  dots,  each  of  which  represents  one  hundred 
persons.  Circles  a  mile  apart,  with  their  common  centre  at 
the  intersection  of  Queen  and  Yonge  Streets  are  also  shown. 

On  Drawing  No.Ml"  the  ten  mile  circle  is  marked  by  a  heavy 
line.  By  chance,  if  the  points  where  this  circle  inter¬ 
sects  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  are  joined,  the  line  is  found 
to  be  a  diameter  of  the  circle,  passing  directly  through  the 
centre.  A  radius  perpendicular  to  this  diameter  cuts  the 
north  limit  of  Forest  Hill  at  Bathurst  Street  and  the  north 
limit  of  North  York  Township  at  Keele  Street.  Part  of  For¬ 
est  Hill  and  all  of  North  Toronto  (Ward  9)  are  in  the  east 
half  of  the  Metropolitan  Zone. 

To  the  east  of  this  radial  line  reside  48. 0%  of 
the  population  of  the  Metropolitan  Area,  and  52.0c/o  to  the 
west.  Yonge  Street  is  by  no  means  the  centre  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  Toronto,  but  it  is  very  definitely  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  will  so  remain,  the  main  street  of  Tor- 
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onto,  as  it  is  of  York  County. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  from  the  distribution 
of  the  dots  that  there  are  two  "horns”  of  development  in 
each  quadrant.  In  the  east  quadrant  there  is  the  development 
centred  on  Yonge  Street  and  the  development  centred  on  Dan- 
forth  Avenue  and  Kingston  Road.  In  the  west  quadrant  there 
is  a  horn  of  development  out  the  Weston  Road  and  another 
band  of  development  centered  on  Dundas  Street  and  the  Lake 
Shore  Road. 

But  transportation  in  a  city  with  a  checkerboard 
pattern  of  streets  does  not  move  radially.  Shown  on  the  map 
is  a  dotted  line  which  represents  a  distance  of  10-|  miles 
from  Queen  and  Yonge  Street  by  the  shortest  distance  avail¬ 
able  over  existing  streets.  This  line  is  adopted  in  this  re¬ 
port  as  the  outer  limit  of  metropolitan  transportation.  The 
area  within  the  Inner  Green  Belt  forms  the  initial  uniform 
fare  zone. 

Toronto,  like  most  North  American  cities,  is  amor¬ 
phous.  It  has  grown  up  in  a  unitary  rather  than  cellular 
form.  As  it  grew  it  submerged  the  little  cross-road  villages 
before  any  was  of  sufficient  size  to  form  any  real  entity, 
or  was  much  more  than  a  name.  Few  of  these  place  names  are 
still  in  use.  West  Toronto,  or  Toronto  Junction,  was  the 
municipality  with  the  most  rounded  urban  life  so  far  absor¬ 
bed  into  the  City.  None  of  the  existing  municipalities  ad¬ 
joining  Toronto  are  self-contained.  Probably  Weston  is  most 
nearly  so  and  the  most  community-conscious. 
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But  there  are  apparent  very  definite  local  rotai.L 
business  foci  in  the  Toronto  area,  which  due  to  geographi¬ 
cal  location  or  spacing  have  assumed  some  local  pre¬ 
eminence,  These  local  centres  are  recognizable  by  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  banks,  chain  store  branches,  and  movie  threatres. 

The  number  and  importance  of  those  neighborhood 
centres  takes  away  from  the  importance  of  the  Central  Down¬ 
town  in  other  than  in  daylight  hours.  This  fact  creates 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  Toronto  traffic.  Traffic 
during  evening  hours,  on  Sundays,  and  Holidays,  follows  very 
different  routes  than  during  weekday  business  hours.  This 
is  a  matter  of  particular  importance,  when  the  construction 
of  rapid  transit  lines  is  proposed. 

16.  Economics  of  Placing  Public  Transit  Underground 

At  least  50fo  of  the  necessitous  travelling  through 
out  the  Toronto  area  is  made  by  public  transit  vehicles,  and 
easily  2/3  of  all  persons  moving  into  and  from  the  downtown 
business  area,  are  so  transported. 

Counts  made  of  traffic  passing  through  a  cordon 
composed  of  Sincoe  Street,  Dundas  Street,  Jarvis  Street  and 
the  Esplanade  during  seventeen  hours  on  a  normal  day  in 
February  in  each  of  the  years  shown,  showed  passengers  trans¬ 
ported  as  follows:- 
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Automobiles 

Street  Cars 

Buses 

1928 

120,133 

363,182 

4,741 

1932 

174,147 

304,778 

7,013 

1956 

163,472 

267,652 

7,344 

194-0 

212,397 

275,652 

9,868 

1944 

125,338 

455,336 

9,250 

1947 

173,287 

458,157 

27,869 

In  1940 

Automobiles  repre 

sented  74.1$ 

of  all  ve- 

hides 

and  transported 

42.7%  of  all 

passengors. 

In  1944 

those  : 

ratios  were 

63.4$ 

and  21.3%,  in  1947,  66.6$ 

,  and  26.  37° 

Actual 

traffic  movements  divided  as 

follows:- 

Motor 

Street  Cars 

Buses 

Automobiles 

Trucks 

Horse  Dr. 

1936 

6.0  % 

0.4$ 

72.1  $ 

20 . 3$ 

1.2$ 

1940 

4.6  % 

0 . 4% 

74.1% 

20 . 4% 

0.5% 

1944 

9. 2% 

0.5% 

63.4% 

26 . 6% 

o.yl 

1947 

6.3?. 

1.2% 

66. 6  $ 

25.7% 

0.2$ 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  passengers  transported 
by  public  vehicle,  wore  to  use  motor  cars  instead,  the  re¬ 
sulting  traffic  would  congest  the  available  street  facili¬ 
ties  to  an  impossible  degree,  and  the  need  for  increased 
street  facilities  would  be  enormously  greater. 

It  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  street  car  operation 
on  our  narrow  pavements  is  an  obstacle  to  traffic  flow.  The 
inflexible  path  followed  by  the  street  cars,  their  periodic 
stopping  to  take  on  or  lot  off  passengers  in  the  centre  of 
the  street;  their  inability  to  proceed  when  the  light  turns 
green  if  loading  or  unloading  is  not  complete;  the  crowding- 
out  of  would-be  passengors  into  the  pavement  as  the  street 
car  approaches,  irrespective  of  traffic  lights,  and  other 
idiosyncrasies  of  street  car  traffic  are  galling  to  the 
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driver  of  a  free-wheel  vehicle.  Yet  so  far  as  efficient 
use  of  the  streets  for  the  transport  of  John  and  Jane  Citi¬ 
zen  is  concerned,  the  street  car  makes  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  pavement  space,  both  in  numbers  of  persons  trans¬ 
ported  and  the  cost  of  the  transport  provided. 

Complete  segregation  of  nublic  transportation  to 
its  own  off-street  right-of-way  would  be  of  substantial  bene¬ 
fit  to  both  its  passengers  and  to  the  motor-vehicle  passen¬ 
gers  who  would  obtain  freer  use  of  the  street  vacated.  The 
benefit  would  be  mutual  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  that 
the  cost  of  obtaining  it  should  be  shared. 

Some  part  of  automobile  traffic  at  any  time  of  the 
day  must  be  classed  as  pleasure  driving.  In  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  assess  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  vehicular  traffic  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  street  cars  from  the  street  surface.  But  the  mone¬ 
tary  advantage  to  the  transit  system  can  be  fairly  accurately 
determined,  and  accordingly  its  share  in  the  cost  of  the  st¬ 
reet  betterment. 

The  benefits  of  clear  right-of-way  to  the  transit 
system  can  bo  enumerated  as  follows: - 

1.  Tho  greatly  increased  capacity  of  an  individual  track 
possible  by  the  use  of  trains,  and  from  tho  higher 
speed  resulting  when  clear  of  street  traffic  delays, 
as  well  as  from  longer  distances  between  stops.  That 
is  to  say,  a  single  outbound  or  inbound  rapid  transit 
track  can  carry  as  many  passengers  per  hour  as  two  or 
three  tracks  on  the  surface.  This  represents  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  capital  and  maintenance  on  track,  always  pro¬ 
vided  that  two  or  more  streams  of  traffic  can  be  con- 
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centrated  into  one,  and  that  these  streams  are  of  such 
a  size  that  this  could  not  be  done  on  the  street  sur¬ 
face. 


The  absolute  maximum  capacity  of  surface  street 
car  movement  (and  at  very  slow  speed)  is  12,000  to 
15,000  passengers  per  hour  in  one  direction.  The  cap¬ 
acity  of  a  rapid  transit  line  is  45,000  to  60,000  and 
at  overall  speeds  three  times  faster  than  is  possible 
on  the  street  surface. 

2.  Greater  speed  possible  permits  a  quicker  turn-around 
of  cars,  lessening  the  number  of  cars  required  for  a 
given  frequency  of  service.  Wider  cars  can  also  bo 
used,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  cars  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  number  required. 

For  a  given  traffic  capacity,  the  number  of  cars  neces¬ 
sary  can  be  reduced  possibly  4of<>  and  investment  cost 
in  cars  possibly  half  that  percentage. 

3.  The  elimination  of  intersection  special-work  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  replacement  of  same,  repres¬ 
ents  a  quite  substantial  saving  in  operating  cost. 

4.  A  lesser  number  of  trainmen  per  car  are  required  with 
train  operation.  As  wages  are  by  far  the  largest  item 
in  transit  operation,  there  is  a  substantial  saving 

in  cost  per  car  mile. 

5.  The  elimination  of  slowdowns  and  stops  due  to  opera¬ 
ting  in  mixed  traffic  results  in  noticeable  savings 
in  power  and  car  maintenance. 


Against  these  savings  there  are  added  expenses  of 
rapid  transit  operation,  namely  the  wages  of  station  employ¬ 
ees,  ticket-sellers,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of  lighting,  ventil¬ 
ating  and  maintaining  the  subway  and  stations,  etc.,  These 
additional  costs,  which  are  virtually  the  same  whatever  the 
level  of  traffic,  may  more  than  eat  up  the  savings  (which 
are  dependent  on  the  number  of  car  miles  operated)  if  the 
traffic  is  not  sufficiently  heavy.  The  cost  of  any  local  bus 
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servico  that  must  bo  retained  on  the  street  surface  must 
also  be  considered. 

But  when  there  is  adequate  traffic  to  warrant  off- 
street  operation,  the  operating  cost  per  passenger  of  rapid 
transit  operation  is  definitely  cheaper  than  the  operating 
cost  per  passenger  of  operating  a  street  car  or  bus  on  the 
surface. 

This  saving  in  operating  cost  is  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  without  increase  in  fare  toward  the  cost  of  the  spec¬ 
ial  structures  or  other  right-of-way  necessary  for  off- 
stroct  transportation.  In  the  case  of  a  subway,  it  can  be 
said  that  this. saving  is  never  adequate  to  provide  the  c-  rry 
ing  charges  on  its  construction. 

An  estimate  made  by  the  writer  in  1944  on  the 
basis  of  operating  costs  and  construction  costs  then  exist¬ 
ing  or  probable,  indicated  that  the  saving  in  operating 
expense  by  rapid  transit  operation  of  the  Yonge  Street  Sub¬ 
way  to  Eglinton  Avenue,  rather  than  continue  to  transport 
the  same  number  of  passengers  by  surface  operation,  would 
provide  hardly  more  than  20f«  of  the  carrying  charges  on  the 
costs  of  the  subway  structures,  if  capitalized.  This  par¬ 
ticular  percentage  would  not  be  of  general  application  but 
might  vary  considerably  with  the  length  of  the  subway,  the 
traffic  to  be  expected,  the  rate  of  fare,  the  costs  of  con¬ 
struction,  but  is  probably  reasonably  typical.  Very  defin¬ 
itely  some  part  of  the  balance  of  construction  cost  repre¬ 
sents  the  cost  of  reducing  street  congestion,  not  all  of 
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which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  car  riders. 

New  York  for  years  past  has  preferred  to  pay  3p'  per 
passenger  out  of  taxes  rather  than  increase  the  historic  5# 
fare  which  barely  met  the  operating  cost  of  the  subway  trains 
and  now  falls  far  short  of  same.  A  deficit  on  operations 
(at  3£  fare)  of  closely  $30  million  was  registered  in  1947. 

In  addition,  the  City  paid  fixed  charges  of  $37,000,000  on 
subway  debt. 

Chicago  has  constructed  its  first  subway  out  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  "city  percentages"  paid  by  the  surface 
car  lines  over  the  years,  assisted  by  a  substantial  grant 
from  the  Federal  Covernment  toward  its  construction,  as  re¬ 
lief  work  during  the  pre-war  depression. 

In  Boston,  where  all  transit  services  are  merged, 
the  various  municipalities  in  the  transit  territory  share 
any  deficit  arising  on  the  completely  unified  system  of  sub¬ 
ways,  surface  lines,  trolley  coaches  and  buses  pro  rata  to 
the  population  served  in  each.  Such  deficits  include  carry¬ 
ing  charges  on  subways. 

The  subway  proposals  of  the  Toronto  Transportation 
Commission  are  intended  to  speed  up  service  generally,  and 
contemplate  their  operation  as  integral  parts  of  city-wide 
transit  system.  Only  a  limited  length  of  subway  can  be  in¬ 
tegrated  in  this  way,  without  appreciable  effect  on  fares. 

But  there  has  also  been  ear-marked  for  subway  construction, 
the  accumulated  profits  of  the  Commission  during  the  war 
years,  when  traffic  and  revenue  were  at  a  peak,  but  addition- 
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al  equipment  to  supply  adequate  service  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  view  of  governmental  restrictions  and  prohibitions. 
In  addition,  substantial  public  subvention  is  sought* 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  rails  were  first  laid 
on  the  streets  due  to  the  absence  of  smooth  pavement  or  of 
any  pavement.  On  that  basis  surface  street  cars  are  now  out¬ 
moded,  But  as  yet  no  form  of  trackless  vehicle  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  of  such  overload  capacity  at  comparable  operating 
cost  as  the  electric  street  car.  .Tven  were  the  scrapping 
of  existing  investment  not  a  factor,  equivalent  capacity  of 
service  on  the  street  surface  to  that  provided  by  modern 
electric  street  cars  can  not  be  provided  as  cheaply  by  any 
other  means.  Where  traffic  is  heavy  the  further  factor  is 
introduced  that  any  alternative  vehicle  of  lesser  size,  ne¬ 
cessitates  such  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
in  operation  as  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  traffic  con¬ 
gestion. 

The  suppression  of  street  cars  on  Yonge  Street  or 
Bloor  Street,  for  example,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  tripl¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  existing  pavement  for  free  wheel  traf¬ 
fic.  Possibly  only  on  St.Clair  Avenue  between  Avenue  Road 
and  Bathurst  Street  where  the  pavement  is  69  feet  wide  and 
parking  is  moderate,  are  the  street  cars  no  special  impedi¬ 
ment  to  free-wheel  traffic. 

But  the  stark  fact  is  that  there  are  certain  trunk 
street  car  lines,  and  those  indeed  occupying  the  most  impor- 
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tan  t  streets,  which  cannot  be  done  away  with  unless  yguivi] - 
ent,  if  not  increased  facilities,  can  bo  provided  elsewhere 
than  on  the  street  surfaco.  That  is  the  primary  reason  for 
"rapid  transit"  lines;  to  provide  the  heavy  trunk  facili¬ 
ties  that  are  required.  A  single  rapid  transit  line  mny  of¬ 
ten  permit  the  removal  of  street  cars  from  more  than  the 
street  along  which  it  is  constructed. 

The  fact  that  there  are  now  no  street'  cais  operating 
on  Manhattan  Island,  or  within  the  City  of  Paris,  is  not 
that  bus  services  are  adequate,  but  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  traffic  is  transported  underground. 

Rapid  Transit  lines  have  always  had  their  genesis 
as  a  means  of  reducing  as  well  as  escaping  from  traffic  con¬ 
gestion,  and  this  is  the  primary  reason  that  they  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  Toronto. 

There  is  a  minimum  length  below  which  a  rapid 
transit  line  is  both  uneconomical  to  operate  and  as  well 
adds  nothing  to  convenience.  Car  maintenance  and  storage 
facilities  must  be  available  for  any  initial  length  of  oper¬ 
ation,  but  given  these,  a  length  of  from  three  to  four  miles 
is  adequate  for  an  initial  installation.  This  length  will 
provide  an  overall  time-saving  of  ten  minutes  or  more. 

Another  method  of  transit  segregation  is  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  normal  street  cars  or  trolley  buses  in  depressed 
roadways  or  through  tunnels,  ’.liile  the  advantages  of  a 
clear  right-of-way  are  obtained,  permitting  some  increase 
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in  speed  and  other  operating  advantages,  the  economic  results 
of  operating  only  single  units  or  two-car  trains,  seldom  war¬ 
rant  such  an  operation  unless  for  relatively  short  distan¬ 
ces  to  avoid  unusually  difficult  street  conditions  of  very 
local  character,  or  for  a  preliminary  period. 

As  well  the  operation  of  street  cars  in  surface 
"dips"  or  short  sections  of  underground  construction  entails 
entrance  and  exit  gradients  or  "portals".  Those  are  expen¬ 
sive  to  construct,  ugly  at  best,  and  unless  very  wide  streets 
or  squares  are  available  in  which  to  locate  them,  create 
bottlenecks  and  add  to  street  congestion. 

There  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  number  of  cars 
that  can  be  operated  over  a  section  of  track  in  any  given 
time.  It  is  often  not  realized  that  the  factor  governing 
the  capacity  of  a  subway  track,  as  of  any  track,  is  not  so 
much  speed,  as  the  maximum  time  during  which  any  train  or 
car  must  stand  at  a  station  to  load  or  unload.  The  follow¬ 
ing  train  cannot  come  up  to  the  platform  to  load  until  the 
preceding  train  has  left.  That  is  to  say,  the  closest  inter¬ 
val  at  which  trains  (or  single  cars)  can  be  operated  is  the 
longest  time  necessarily  spent  at  any  station,  generally 
that  at  the  heaviest  loading  point. 

But  each  car  in  a  train  loads  or  unloads  simultan¬ 
eously,  so  that  the  stop-time  of  a  train  of  five  or  ten  cars 
is  theoretically  no  greater  than  that  required  for  a  single 
car.  While  the  minimum  interval  between  trains  stays  the 
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same,  the  capacity  of  the  line  for  traffic  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  cars  in  the  train. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  great  extra  capacity 
of  rapid  transit  train  operation  over  surface  car  operation 
in  subway*  The  trains  can  be  much  longer.  The  cars  can  al¬ 
so  be  wider  than  is  possible  on  the  street  surface.  Also,  by 
having  all  fares  collected  before  the  passengers  enter  the 
station  platform,  and  by  having  wide  centre-doors  to  the  car: 
and  station  platforms  at  car  floor  level,  the  time  of  loading 
and  unloading  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  interval  bet¬ 
ween  trains  reduced,  and  capacity  increased  correspondingly. 
17.  Extent  of  the  Urban  Transportation  Problem 

It  can  be  stated  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that 
to  solve  the  traffic  and  transit  problems  of  metropolitan 
Toronto  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  collec¬ 
tive  ordinary  citizen  suffering  from  traffic  jams  opines 
they  should  bo  done  would  require  the  expenditure  of  500  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  coherent  in  our  thinking  and 
determine  what  type  of  improvements,  will,  for  the  money  that 
can  be  made  available  year  by  year,  accomplish  the  most  re¬ 
lief  immediately  and  progressively;  to  adopt  a  financial  pro¬ 
gramme  year  by  year  for  such  improvements  as  will  lay  the 
cost  as  fairly  as  may  be  done  on  the  parties  benefitted* 

No  matter  how  convenient  it  would  be  to  drive  onefs 
own  car,  to  travel  as  and  when  one  likes,  to  leave  it  at  the 
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curb  to  do  one’s  shopping,  knowing  that  one  has  amplo  space 
for  the  transport  of  all  manner  of  parcels  and  other  impedi¬ 
menta,  when  fifty  thousand  others  have  the  same  hope  at  the 
same  time,  the  great  convenience  of  the  motor  vehicle  dis¬ 
appears.  Unless,  indeed,  highway  facilities  are  boundless, 
and  that  assumption  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  urban 
development . 

We  must  either  scrap  our  street  car  built  cities, 
turn  them  inside  out  and  rebuild  them  from  the  ground  up,  or 
we  must  submit  to  be  controlled  in  the  use  of  our  private 
vehicles,  even  as  we  admit  in  zoning  the  right  of  control 
in  the  use  of  private  land  in  urban  communities. 

At  the  least,  the  essential  improvements  to  per¬ 
mit  the  free  use  of  the  private  vehicle  should  be  at  its 
cost.  If  its  use  represents  a  saving  of  cost,  or  an  added 
convenience,  that  redounds  wholly  to  the  user  of  the  vehicle. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things,  transit  wholesale 
can  be  provided  at  a  great  saving  in  street  space  over  tran¬ 
sit  at  retail.  The  result  has  been,  without  exception, 
that  every  city  in  the  world,  as  it  comes  to  metropolitan 
size,  adopts  as  a  programme  for  the  relief  of  street  con¬ 
gestion  the  segregation,  to  the  extent  possible,  of  its  pub¬ 
lic  transit  services  to  independent  right-of-way,  either 
above  or  below  the  street  surfnoe.  The  American  use  of  the 
phrase  "Rapid  Transit"  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  stresses 
the  result  of  segregation  of  traffic,  but  not  the  primary 
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purposo.  The  French  expression  "Metro"  or  "Metropolitain" 
is  much  to  be  preferred,  suggesting  only  a  transit  medium 
designed  for  the  conditions  of  a  metropolis. 

The  highways  are  open  to  all  the  KingTs  subjects. 
Particularly  it  may  be  said  that  city  streets  are  equally 
available  to  all  citizens  whether  they  travel  by  automobile, 
by  taxi,  by  bus  or  by  street  car.  But  the  advantages  of 
segregation  of  traffic  are  obvious  to  any  user  of  the  streets. 
Sidewalks  have  long  been  considered  a  necessity.  When  ono 
type  of  traffic  is  segregated  from  other  types,  all  types 
are  advantaged,  not  excepting  the  traffic  left  on  the  origin¬ 
al  roadway. 

Urban  transit  is  a  public  utility  service  which 
is  required  to  be  self-supporting  in  most  communities.  It 
is  not  reasonable  that  the  users  of  public  transit  should 
support  their  own  moans  of  transportation  with  the  f fires 
they  pay,  and  in  addition  subscribe  through  municipal  taxa¬ 
tion  to  th  cost  of  improved  facilities  for  private  transpor¬ 
tation,  when  the  reverse  is  not  the  rule*  In  reason,  the 
alternative  must  also  bo  allowed,  that  the  city  through 
general  taxation  subscribe  to  the  cost  of  improved  transit 
facilities  as  well,  and  certainly  when  such  improvements 
are  of  joint  benefit  to  both  public  and  private  transport-  - 
tion. 

18.  Arterial  Highway  System  Proposed 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  any  system  of  public 
transportation  without  considering  the  system  of  highv/ays 
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over  which  the  bulk  of  it  must  be  provided.  Also,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  private  means  of  transportation  are 
a  component  part  of  the  transportation  services  of  the  area. 

Drawing  No. "3"  shows  in  addition  to  the  Green  Belts 
a  series  of  proposed  arterial  roads.  An  arterial  road  is 
one  that  is  completely  or  almost  completely  grade-separated 
from  the  general  street  system,  with  only  infrequent  connec¬ 
tions  to  it  by  means  of  clover-leaves  or  traffic  circles. 

The  individual  arteries  shown  include  all  the  modern  King?s 
Highways  constructed  or  proposed,  as  well  as  the  arterial 
roads  approved  in  principle  by  the  Toronto  City  Planning 
Board,  together  with  certain  minor  adaptations  and  additions. 

A  system  of  limited  access  major  arteries  within 
the  Toronto  metropolitan  area  is  imperative.  As  well  as 
both  province-wide  and  suburban  traffic  seeking  to  enter  the 
city,  with  a  considerable  proportion  having  its  destination 
the  downtown  business  area,  city  traffic  in  turn  seeks  ways 
out  of,  as  well  as  across  the  city.  Major  arterial  roads 
are  as  essential  in  a  huge  urban  community  as  are  high¬ 
speed  dual  highv/ays  in  the  open  country,  namely,  for  the 
handling  with  safety  of  the  heavy  traffic  stream  that  seeks 
to  move  extended  distances  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Such  traffic  is  by  and  large  not  interested  in  the  territory 
it  moves  through. 

A  motor  owner  in  Ward  7  with  destination  Ward  8 
(ten  miles  away)  should  be  equally  entitled  to  the  calibre 
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of  highway  that  is  available  to  his  neighbor  with  destina¬ 
tion  Port  Credit.  Admittedly  it  is  not  a  matter  of  relative 
need  or  relative  right,  but  of  relative  cost. 

Nevertheless  a  series  of  major  arteries  wholly  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  general  street  system  must  be  introduced 
into  the  traffic  plan  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  these 
should  extend  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  business  area,  with  major  sub-arterial  streets 
continuing  to  the  centre.  Intended  wholly  for  the  efficient 
and  economic  use  of  the  motor  vehicle,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  they  should  be  paid  for  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  by  the  motor  vehicle. 

The  Provincial  Highways  in  the  vicinity  of  Tor¬ 
onto  have  been  constructed  from  time  to  time  to  an  over 
higher  standard, 

Entering  from  the  west  the  4uaen  Elizabeth  Way 
is  the  most  modern  road  in  Canada  and  one  of  the  most  modern 
on  the  continent.  It  is  completely  grade-separated  through 
the  Township  of  Etobicoke,  that  is,  for  five  miles  beyond 
the  city  limit  at  the  Humber. 

Loading  eastward,  the  Kingston  Road  is  a  dual 
Highway  for  t~n  miles  from  the  city  limit  to  Highland  Creek, 
whero  it  enters  private  right-of-way  and  is  fully  grade- 
separated  to  Oshawa,  its  present  terminus. 

A  now  dual -lane  expressway  from  the  north,  of 
similar  standard,  is  being  construe tod  midway  between  Ke^le 
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and  Jane  Streets  as  far  south  as  Eglinton  Avenue,  from  which 
point  it  will  follow  the  Black  Crook  ravines  to  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  right-of-way  at  Old  Weston  Road.  It  will  then 
follow  this  right-of-way  to  St.Clair  Avenue  at  Prescott  St. 

Brown’s  Lino  is  King’s  Highway  27;  Dundas  and  Bloor 
Street  King’s  Highway  5;  Yongo  Street,  King’s  Highway  11. 
Eglinton  Avenue  is  also  a  King’s  Highway  through  the  Township 
of  Scarborough. 

A  new  major  by-pass  and  distribution  road  is  projec¬ 
ted  by  the  Highways  Department  from  Brown’s  Lino  at  Dixon 
Road  passing  to  the  north  of  Weston  and  running  easterly  a 
short  distance  south  of  Wilson  Avenue  as  far  as  Bathurst 
Street  and  then  more  or  less  midway  between  Wilson  Avenue 
and  Sheppard  Avenue  to  join  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Way  (new 
Kingston  Road)  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rouge  River. 

These  modern  highways  are  shown  on  Drawing  No •"3" 
in  heavy  solid  lines.  It  is  manifest  that  highways  of  similar 
character  are  equally  necessary  within  the  confines  of  the 
city  to  transmit  the  traffic  they  bring  well  into  the  city, 
if  not  right  through  it.  A  major  highway  along  the  waterfront, 
adjoining  the  railway  tracks,  from  the  Humber  River  to  Bath¬ 
urst  Street  is  already  projected,  to  be  completely  grade- 
separated  . 

The  extension  of  the  new  Barrie  road  southerly  and 
easterly  via  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  right-of-way 
and  on  elevated  grade  to  St. George  Street,  and  thence  as  a 
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dopressed  road  through  the  South  Rosedale  Ravine  and  via  the 
Don  Valley  to  Keating  Street  has  also  been  approved  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  Planning  Board. 

The  extension  of  the  Don  Roadway  northerly  along 
the  valley,  following  the  north  branch  on  a  rising  grade  to 
the  level  of  the  plateau  at  about  the  limit  between  East  York 
and  North  York,  and  thence  northerly  to  a  junction  with  the 
distributor  road,  would  provide  a  completely  grade-separated 
entrance  to  downtown  Toronto  from  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Way. 
The  Kingston  Road  as  far  east  as  West  Hill  will  before  long 
be  an  urban  street. 

The  need  of  egress  and  access  from  and  to  the  down¬ 
town  to  and  from  the  north-west  is  equally  manifest,  /in  ad¬ 
mirable  location  for  this  connection  follows  the  Garrison 
Greek  or  Bickford  Ravine  through  areas  proposed  for  early  re¬ 
construction. 

With  a  major  street  across  the  waterfront  between 
Strachan  Avenue  and  the  Don  River,  grade-separated  to  the 
greatest  practical  extent,  anTInner  Ring  Artery’  composed 
of  the  Don  Roadway,  the  Northwest  Artery,  and  the  Garrison 
Ravine  Expressway  is  created,  and  the  whole  system  of  major 
arteries  assumes  a  quite  symmetrical  form. 

Two  extensions  of  the  provincial  highway  system 
appear  as  ultimately  desirable.  These  are  a  road  due  west 
toward  Guelph,  which  would  intersect  at  43  degrees  all  the 
roads  leading  to  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron,  and  a  road 
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diagonally  north-east  towards  Balsam  Lake  and  Haliburton, 
with  initial  extent  to  No. 7  Highway  south-east  of  Markhapi 
Village.  These  are  indicated  on  the  plan. 

Starting  at  the  Barrie  Road,  the  western  highway 
would  follow  Eglinton  Avenue  greatly  widened  to  the  Humber 
River  and  then  would  continue  straight  west  on  private  right 
of  way,  with  a  traffic  circle  or  clover  leaf  where  it  crosses 
Brown* s  Line.  The  subway  under  the  railways  at  the  Kodak 
Plant  should  provide  at  least  six  lanes,  with  four  lanes 
carried  under  Weston  Road, 

The  North-east  Diagonal  would  be  an  extension  of 
the  East  Don  Roadway.  Connection  from  Upper  Woodbine  Avenue 
to  this  roadway  would  also  be  made,  between  York  Mills  Road 
and  Sheppard  Avenue. 

The  Markham  Road,  a  county  road,  occupies  the 
position  on  the  east  side  of  the  metropolitan  area,  taken  by 
Brown’s  Line  on  the  west. 

If  it  is  found  desirable  to  extend  the  Kingston 
Road  by  a  limited  access  road  to  connect  with  the  waterfront 
road,  the  extension  of  Highway  2A  (Danforth  Avenue)  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  lands  to 
Craven  Road  and  thence  south  to  Keating  Street  provides  what 
appears  to  be  the  be  st  available  location. 

Eglinton  Avenue  in  Scarborough  is  a  King’ s.  Highway. 
It  is  suggested  that  in  its  place  a  grade-separated  highway 
be  constructed  about  800  feet  to  the  north  in  the  line  of 
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Sgl  inton  Avenue  West,  joining  the  Don  Roadway  to  the  Kingston 
Road  east  of  Scarborough  Post  Office.  Egl inton  Avenue  would 
be  continued  as  a  grade-separated  highway  westerly  to  Laird 
Drive  in  Leaside.  Prom  here  to  Weston  Road  Eglinton  Avenue 
is  86  feet  wide. 

Only  as  regards  a  waterfront  road  to  the  east  is 
the  system  of  roads  above  outlined  unsymmetrical.  This  is 
because  the  shore  of  the  lake  bears  sharply  to  the  north¬ 
east,  so  that  possible  development  due  east  of  Toronto  is 
limited. 

The  foregoing  compose  the  basic  system  of  arterial 

♦ 

roads  necessary  in  the  Toronto  area.  Additional  arterials 
can  be  suggested,  and  can  be  developed  if  traffic  intensif¬ 
ies  to  make  their  addition  imperative. 

The  existing  opportunity  would  warrant  the  addition 
of  an  arterial  freeway  along  the  valley  of  the  Mimico  Creek 
as  a  relief  road  to  Dundas  and  Bloor  Street,  and  to  form  a 
major  traffic  drain  for  traffic  from  Etobicoke  to  downtown 
and  vice-versa. 

Similarly  in  Scarborough  the  improvement  of  St.Cla.'. 
Avenue  would  appear  very  much  in  order,  dropping  it  into  the 
ravine  at  its  westerly  end.  In  fact  the  opening  up  of  a 
major  highway  with  infrequent  access  midway  between  St.Clair 
and  Sglinton  (bisecting  a  proposed  industrial  zone)  could  be 
readily  accomplished  if  provided  for  at  this  time. 

Another  artery  with  limitod  access  that  will  short¬ 
ly  materialize  is  that  under  way  in  the  Bolt  Lino  Ravine  to 
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Morton  Street.  Its  natural  extension  would  bo  to  follow  th  „■ 
3olt  Lino  Railway  to  the  west  limit  of  Forest  Hill  Village 
to  connect  with  an  extension  of  the  Dufferin  Street  Diversion 
at  Dc  Haviland.  This  area  in  North  York  Township  is  bound  to 
sec  groat  development  and  increase  in  population,  and  this 
road  should  desirably  be  made  a  limited-access  way  through¬ 
out  while  oppbrtunity  exists  to  do  so  at  mihimum  cost. 

The  northwest  artery  (ad joining' the  C.P.R.)  will 
be  heavily  used  by  traffic  feeding  into  and  out  of  it  between 
Church  Street  and  Lansdowne  Avenue,  and  the  Belt  Line  route 
would  act  as  a  relief  highway  to  the  north  and  west  from  the 
Harbour  Front. 

Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  Cedarvale  Ravine 
extension  of  this  "new"  Dufferin  Street  to  ensure  that  it  will 
be  constructed  to  arterial  standards  to  a  connection  with  the 
arterial  ring. 

19.  Sub-arterial  Road  System 

With  some  proportion  of  the  through  traffic  coming 
from  and  destined  beyond  the  central  city  (within  the  old 
limits  of  1891)  siphoned  off  by  the  above  arterial  freeways, 
it  is  believed  that  a  comprehensive  system  of  sub-arteries, 
such  as  are  now  in  process  of  development,  may  suffice  for 
a  considerable  period. 

The  Spadina  Avenue  -  Snadina  Road,  and  the  Jarvis 
Street  -  Clifton  Road  improvements  are  deemed  sub-arteries, 
as  are  the  Annette  -  Dupont  and  the  Ossington  Avenue  improve- 
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ments,  as  they  attempt  to  combine  a  measure  of  priority 
for  through  traffic  with  service  to  the  frontagers. 

Many  more  of  this  type  of  improvement  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  namely  the  piecing  out  and  widening  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  of  existing  streets  in  Toronto’s  unplanned  street  sys¬ 
tem.  The  fewness  of  the  streets  leading  up  the  escarpment 
creates  so  pronounced  a  barrier  as  to  have  demanded  and  ob¬ 
tained  priority  for  its  solution.  But  there  is  pressing  need 
as  well  for  improved  east  and  west  communication  in  Toronto. 
Bloor  Street  between  Dundas  Street  and  Spadina  Avenuo  is 
one  of  the  severest  bottlenecks  in  the  city,  with  no  through 
street  closer  than  College  Street  on  the  south,  or  Dupont 
Street  on  the  north,  each  five-eighths  of  a  mile  away. 

Similarly  in  the  outer  zone  numerous  street  im¬ 
provements  must  be  individually  planned,  such  for  example 
as  the  extension  of  Upper  Leslie  Street  southerly  from  Law¬ 
rence  Avenue  to  a  connection  with  the  improved  Lglinton  Ave. 

A  street  66  feet  wide  can  carry  a  50-foot  pavement 
at  most  and  this  entails  limiting  sidewalks  to  a  width  of 
only  eight  feet.  An  80  foot  width,  permitting  a  56  to  58 
foot  roadway  is  much  to  be  desired  for  other  than  a  purelir 
local  street. 

The  street  system  in  the  central  downtown  was  de¬ 
signed  for  a  four-storey  development.  The  average  building 
height  will  be  two  or  three  times  that  at  minimum,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  street  space  must  be  provided  or  business  will  be 
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stif led. 

Considerable  relief  will  be  given  by  the  placing 
of  the  heavier  lines  of  transit  traffic  underground.  The 
provision  of  additional  car-park  facilities  and  prohibition 
of  parking  will  also  increase  available  street  space.  None 
the  less  a  system  of  streets  of  fair  to  generous  width  at 
intervals  of  one-third  of  a  mile  should  be  provided  over 
the  years. 

A  block-by-block  widening  of  a  street  as  it  is  re¬ 
built  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  no  widening  at  all.  The 
main  objection  in  the  past  to  this  process  of  widening  came 
from  the  Transportation  Commission  to  whom  it  represented 
heavy  expense  for  track-rearrangements  with  no  comparable 
benefits.  But  to  free-wheel  traffic  any  short  expansion  of 
the  roadway  is  a  useable  asset. 

To  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  slow  yet  steady 
city  planning  improvements  that  are  brought  about  by  the 
operation  of  a  "rectification  line"  in  the  cities  of  Latin 
America,  the  lack  of  use  of  similar  procedure  in  this  country 
is  regrettable  and  even  tragic. 

The  procedure  is  simply  that  as  any  new  building 
is  constructed,  it  must  build  back  to  the  rectification  line. 
Normally  the  City  buys  the  strip  required  from  each  proper¬ 
ty  when  it  becomes  vacant  land.  It  can  use  condemnatory  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  any  stago  to  complete  the  widening. 

There  are  many  streets  in  the  older  parts  of  Tor¬ 
onto  where  to  widen  the  street  from  66  feet  to  80  feet  would 
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not  affect  one  building  in  ten.  On  streets  of  this  character 
which  are  marked  for  ultimate  development  as  sub-arteries, 
building  set-back  lines  should  be  established  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  widening  the  street  to  say  80  feet  minimum. 

While  in  this  connection  no  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made  in  this  report,  due  to  its  general  nature,  the 
thought  is  that  a  system  of  sub-arterial  streets  be  laid  down 
such  as  Annette  -  Dupont,  and  that  these  be  improved  in  some 
order  of  priority,  by  minor  rectifications  and  pavement  wid- 
enings,  and  unless  there  is  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  that 
these  streets  be  protected  for  further  widening  by  a  set-back 
line  for  buildings. 

With  a  network  of  limited  access  ways  through  the 
metropolitan  area,  supported  by  a  network  of  sub-arterial 
streets,  as  above  proposed,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  municipalities,  it  is  believed  that  reasonable  fac¬ 
ilities  will  be  available  for  free  wheel  traffic,  including 
public  transit  bus  or  trolley  coach  routes.  Reasonable  fa¬ 
cilities  only  are  suggested.  To  attempt  to  provide  ample 
facilities  for  an  unlimited  number  of  private  cars  to  travel 
as  and  when  they  will,  is  an  impossibility,  both  physical 
and  financial.  What  is  required  in  the  way  of  roads  is  a 
system  of  sub-arterial  roads  forming  main  traffic  roads  in 
local  areas,  and  connecting  the  local  streets  with  a  system 
of  expressways  for  long  distance  movements. 

20 .  Traffic  Flow  on  the  T.T.C.  System 


Drawings  Nos. M4M  and  "5"  are  ribbon  diagrams  of 
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T.T.C.  traffic.  Drawing  No. "4”  indicates  graphically  the 
total  two-way  flow  of  passenger  traffic  at  all  points  on  the 
system  during  the  18  hours  between  6  a.m.  and  12  midnight  on 
a  normal  summer  day  in  1943.  The  diagram  for  today Ts  traf¬ 
fic  will  not  be  essentially  different. 

Drawing  No.n5"  is  a  similar  ribbon-diagram  showing 
outbound  traffic  only  during  the  peak-hour  of  traffic  on  a 
normal  week  day. 

Both  diagrams  indicate  the  predominance  of  Yonge 
Street  as  a  traffic  artery.  When  the  traffic  on  Avenue  Road 
is  included  with  it,  this  combined  traffic  north  from  the 
waterfront  to  St.Clair  Avenue  is  pre-eminently  the  heaviest 
movement  in  the  city. 

The  only  comparable  traffic  carried  over  one  pair 
of  tracks  is  that  on  Queen  Street  at  the  Don,  where  the  com¬ 
bined  all-day  traffic  is  about  as  heavy  as  the  Yonge  Street 
traffic  at  College  Street.  The  chart  shows  the  peak  hour 
traffic  on  this  section  of  Queen  Street  heavier  than  on  Yonge 
Street  though  only  two-thirds  of  that  on  the  combined  Yonge 
and  3ay  lines.  But  since  these  charts  were  developed  the 
major  part  of  the  King  service  at  rush-hour  has  been  diverted 
via  Parliament  Street  and  Dundas  Street. 

If  a  cordon  is  created  by  the  east  limit  of  Bath¬ 
urst  Street,  the  C.P.R.  tracks,  the  Don  River  and  the  water¬ 
front,  it  is  found  that  the  daily  movement  of  T.T.C.  passen¬ 
gers  to  and  fro  across  the  west  limit  is  230,000  (on  9  stre  - 
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ets)  across  the  north  limit  100,000  (on  two  streets);  and 
across  tho  east  limit  157,500  on  four  streets. 

It  is  seen  that  the  north  and  east  movements  total 
257,500  against  the  west  movement  of  230,000  as  would  be 
expected  with  the  median  line  of  the  population  lying  to  the 
west  of  Ward  9. 

Yonge  Street  is  unquestionably  the  main  street  of 
Toronto,  as  it  is  of  the  whole  County  of  York.  But  the  rea¬ 
son  that  this  heavy  traffic  to  the  north  is  found  on  two 
streets  is  simply  that  Avenue  Road  and  Yonge  Street  are  the 
only  two  roads  of  adequate  width  and  grade  for  car  tracks  that 
are  open  across  the  C.P.R.  tracks  and  up  the  hill,  for  over  a 
mile  either  east  or  west.  Both  are  normal  66  foot  streets, 
with  9.5%  and  6.6%  grades  respectively. 

Every  through  street  leading  oast  and  west  from  this 
central  cordon,  from  the  C.P.R.  tracks  at  the  north  to  Tor¬ 
onto  Terminal  tracks  on  tho  south,  carries  street  car  tracks. 

It  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  street  system  that  oc¬ 
casions  any  immediate  need  for  subway  construction.  It  is  the 
fundamental  fact  of  the  transportation  problem  in  Toronto. 

21.  Rapid  Transit  Lines  Proposed  for  Toronto 

(1 )  Subway  Proposals  of  the  T. T. C. 

The  subway  proposals  of  the  T.T. C.  call  for  the  early 
construction  of  a  rapid  transit  line  under  Front  Street  from 
tho  Union  Station  to  Yonge  Street  and  under  or  parallel  to 
Yonge  Street,  from  Front  Street  to  Eglinton  Avenue.  This  lino, 
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4^-  miles  long,  will  be  operated  with  rapid  transit  trains. 

A  second  subway  will  bo  constructed  along  Queen 
Street  from  Trinity  Park  at  Strachan  Avenue  to  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  crossing  east  of  the  Don,  and  then  north¬ 
easterly  adjacent  to  this  railway  to  Gerrard  Street  at  Car- 
law  Avenue.  A  similar  spur  at  the  west  end  extends  through 
Trinity  Park  to  Dundas  Street.  Its  total  length  closely 
approximates  that  of  the  Yonge  Street  subway,  as  it  extends 
from  2.10  miles  west  of  Yonge  Street  to  2.25  miles  oast  of 
that  street.  It  is  proposed  that  for  some  time  to  come  it 
will  be  operated  with  surface  cars,  the  Dundas  as  well  as 
the  Queen  routes  being  operated  through  it.  These  lines  will 
pass  right  through  the  subway  and  continue  easterly  as  the 
present  Queen  and.  Kingston  Road  routes  and  a  new  route  via 
Carlaw  Avenue  and  Pape  Avenue  to  Danforth  Avenue. 

These  combined  routes  will  provide  an  all-day  two- 
way  movement  equivalent  to  the  present  Yonge  Street  car  line 
at  maximum  point.  But  the  outbound  rush  hour  peak  is  but 
8of»  of  the  outbound  Yonge  Street  peak.  It  is  not  expected 
that  one-way  traffic  in  the  Queen  Street  subway  will  exceed 
10,000  passengers  in  maximum  hour  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  above  two  subways  will  represent  8.85  miles  of 
structure  and  off-street  operation,  and  will  comprise  the 
first  stage  of  subway  construction.  The  location  of  these 
subways  is  shown  on  Drawing  No.,,6,,. 

(2 )  Bloor  Street  Subway 


A  glance  at  either  of  Drawings  "3"  or  "6"  will 
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show  the  important  position  of  Bloor  Street.  It  extends  for 
14j  miles  in  a  direct  alignment  across  the  city  from  the  Dun- 
das  Highway  at  Islington  to  the  Kingston  Road  at  Sandown 
Park.  Along  it  are  strung  a  whole  series  of  local  shopping 
centres.  It  divides  the  population  of  the  metropolitan  area 
practically  in  halves. x  it  is  the  street  which  more  uniform¬ 
ly  than  any  other  street  carries  transit  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  day  by  day  throughout  the  week.  It  is  a 
street  of  maximum  travel  during  evening  hours  and  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

Transit  traffic  on  Bloor  Street  is  greater  to  the 
east  of  Yonge  Street  than  it  is  to  the  west,  as  there  are 
fewer  streets  leading  east*  This  traffic  is  virtually  uni¬ 
form  from  Pape  Avenue  to  Yonge  Street.  Possibly  ono-quarter 
of  it  will  be  diverted  via  Pape  Avenue  into  the  Queen  Street 
subway/  but  a  very  substantial  ribbon  of  traffic  will  remain. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  flow  on  Bloor  Street  west 
of  Yonge  Street  will  be  much  affected  by  the  Queen  Street  tube. 

In  fact,  it  is  to  bo  expected  that  with  the  Yonge 
Street  subway  in  operation  the  Toronto  idiosyncrasy  to  travel 
north  and  then  either  east  or  west,  rather  than  east  or  west 
and  then  north,  will  continue  to  assort  itself,  and  the  trans- 

x  -  Of  the  194-3  population  shown  on  Plan  No."l" ,  440,000 
reside  south  of  Bloor  Street,  and  it3  extensions  via 
Dundas  Stroet  and  Kingston  Road:  496,000  reside  North 
of  that  crosstown  artery,  and  within  the  limit  of  the 
outer  green  belt,  and  7,000  are  located  beyond  that 
limit. 
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fer  movement  to  and  from  tho  subway  to  the  Bloor  Street  c  • 
lino  will  grow  constantly  as  dovolopmont  continues  in  Scar¬ 
borough  and  Ktobicoko.  On  account  of  increased  traffic  from 
this  development,  the  Q,uoen  Street  subv/ay  will  ultimately  re¬ 
quire  to  be  relieved  of  quantity  traffic  from  north  of  Bloor 
Street  and  Danforth  Avenue. 

Before  many  years  a  subway  from  end  to  end  of  Bloor 
Street  will  be  necessary.  Prior  to  that  the  extension  of  the 
Yongo  Street  subway  northerly  via  University  Avenue  to  Bloor 
Street  will  be  needed  to  provide  more  transfer  service  to 
College  and  Bloor  carlines  than  can  be  provided  with  econom¬ 
ic  train  service  by  tho  Yongo  Street  subway  alone,  unless  by 
excessive  overcrowding  of  the  subway  trains  between  King  St. 
and  Bloor  Street.  An  early  extension  of  this  westerly  leg 
along  or  parallel  to  Bloor  Street,  first  to  Bathurst  Street 
and  then  to  Bloor  and  Dundas  Streets  will  follow  in  early 
sequence • 

With  this  westerly  extension  completed  to  Dundas 
Street,  the  next  stage  will  be  its  extension  easterly  to 
Coxwell  Avenue  as  a  first  objective.  The  above  proposals 
total  an  additional  9.75  miles  of  subway. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere,  space  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  vicinity  of  Queen’s  Park  for  grado-separated 
connections  between  a  University  Avenue  extension  and  the 
subways  east  and  west  on  Bloor  Street,  permitting  through 
routing  to  the  downtown  from  either  the  east  or  west  ends 
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or  both  as  my  be  found  desirable  to  avoid  physical  transfer 
of  passengers  or  to  balance  the  Bloor  Street  services.  Also 
Queen rs  Park  provides  certain  advantages  as  a  terminal  for 
local  bus  lines.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  block 
between  University  Avenue  and  Yonge  Street  from  Bloor  Street 
southerly  is  very  definitely  the  heart  of  Toronto.  In  or 
adjacent  to  this  area  are  located  all  or  almost  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  quasi-public  buildings  in  Toronto. 

(3)  Subsequent  Rapid  Transit  Possibilities. 

'The  Queen  Street  Subway  is  designed  for  ultimate  con¬ 
version  to  rapid  transit  operation.  When  the  time  arrives, 
extensions  west  to  the  Humber  and  easterly  along  Queen  Str-  ,t 

I 

to  the  Kingston  Road  appear  logical.  A  branch  line  should 
be  constructed  northerly  from  Trinity  Park  paralleling 
the  Ring  Road  and  extending  to  St.Clair  Avenue  with  later 
extension  to  an  intersection  with  tho  new  Dufferin  Highway. 

At  the  east  end  an  extension  may  ultimately  bo  required  al¬ 
ong  Kingston  Road  and  Woodbine  Avenue  to  tap  the  area  east 
of  the  Don  River  and  north  of  St.Clair  Avenue,  also,  an  ex¬ 
tension  northerly  from  Gerrard  Street  to  Danforth  Avenue 
under  Withro w  Park  may  be  desirable  at  an  early  date  to 
equalize  traffic. 

But  prior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Queen  Street  subway 

to  rapid  transit  operation,  extensions  to  the  existing  rapid 

transit  system  would  most  likely  bo  made,  namely 

1.  Tho  extension  of  the  Ycnge  Street  Subway  by  stages  to 
Deloraino  Avenue  (1.83  milos) . 
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2.  Tho  extension  of  the  Bloor  Street  Subway  from  Dundas  St. 
northerly  to  St.Clair  Avenue  and  Old  Weston  Road  (1.45 
miles) . 

3.  An  extension  along  Danforth  Avenue  to  Victoria  Park 
Avenue  (1.85  miles). 

4.  An  extension  along  Bloor  Street  West  from  Dundas  to  Jane 
Street  (1.53  miles). 

With  these  prior  extensions  completed  the  total 
length  of  subways  operated  with  rapid  transit  trains  would 
be  20.95  miles,  with  a  further  4.35  miles  operated  with  sur¬ 
face  cars.  The  extensions  as  noted  above  contingent  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Queen  Street  Subway  to  rapid  transit 
operation  total  10.5  miles.  The  extensions  along  Queen  West 
to  Sunnyside  and  along  Queen  Hast  to  Kingston  Road  could  be 
made  prior  to  the  change  in  type  of  operation  if  traffic 
conditions  on  the  street  surface  demanded  such  relief. 

The  above  shown  on  Drawing  no. "6”  represents  a 
total  of  35.8  miles  of  subway  construction  as  a  35  year 
target  programme.  It  incorporates  the  lines  proposed  by 
the  Planning  Board  in  1943,  approved  in  principle  by  the 
Transportation  Commission.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  (structures  only)  will  hardly  be  less  than  $150,000,000. 
By  structures  only  is  meant  the  bare  concrete  shell  provid¬ 
ing  the  space  where  the  trains  may  run,  without  track  or 
other  furnishing. 

The  Planning  Board  estimates  that  in  1975  the  popu 
lation  of  metropolitan  Toronto  will  be  1,500,000  persons. 
Suburban  commuting  population  in  Port  Credit,  Clarkson,  Brin 
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dale,  Woodbridge,  Thornhill,  Richmond  Hill,  Agincourt,  Marl- 
ham  and  Highland  Creek  zones,  that  is,  within  the  15  mile 
circuit,  will  probably  total  another  250,000.  Thirty-five 
years  hence  the  population  of  the  Toronto  region  may  approxi¬ 
mate  two  million. 

22.  Street  Planning  Ancillary  to  Subway  Construction 

The  type  of  construction  to  be  adopted  for  the 
rapid  transit  lines,  whether  closed-tube,  open-cut  or  ele¬ 
vated  structure  at  certain  points,  can  only  be  determined 
after  detailed  study, having  in  mind  that  conditions  as  to 
location  of  valuable  buildings,  etc.,  may  be  materially 
altered  when  the  structures  are  due  to  be  built. 

In  my  opinion  no  open  construction  should  bo  con¬ 
sidered  within  the  limits  of  the  Inner  Ring.  Possibly  an 
exception  may  be  warranted  to  effect  the  crossing  of  the 
Don  on  the  Q,ueen  Street  line. 

The  very  indifferent  buildings  on  Q,ueen  Street 
West,  and  hence  the  ease  of  widening  that  street,  and 
the  unique  factor  of  Spadina  Avenue  132  feet  wide  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  waterfront  to  Bloor  Street,  points  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  widening  Queen  Street  from  the  new  Public 
Square  westerly  to  Spadina  Avenue  and  the  Ring  Expressway 
at  Trinity  Park.  In  this  event  the  Queen  Street  subway 
would  be  constructed  in  a  closed  tube  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  present  pavement,  which  would  not  need  to  be 
disturbed.  Widening  this  street  an  additional  50  feet  or 
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oven  66  foet  so  as  to  equal  Spadina  Avenue  would  not  be  ux- 
cessive.  A  similar  widening  east  to  tho  Don,  while  somewhat 
more  difficult,  could  be  accomplished  over  an  extended  period 
as  the  street  is  rebuilt. 

The  certain  continued  expansion  of  the  city  north¬ 
ward  and  the  increasing  suburban  traffic  from  Thornhill, 
Richmond  Hill  and  Aurora  will  present  a  continuous  demand 
for  increased  roadway  capacity  to  the  north  which  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Clifton  Road  will  only  temporarily  relieve. 

The  completion  of  the  Yonge  Street  Subway  between 
the  Cemetery  Ravine  and  the  Church-Davenport  Road  intersec¬ 
tion  should  be  expedited.  Fully  three-quarters  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  designed  as  open-cut,  and  it  should  be  possible  to 
complete  it  sufficiently  to  permit  its  operation  with  exist¬ 
ing  surface  cars  as  much  as  two  years  before  the  section 
from  Davenport  Road  to  Front  Street  could  be  completed. 

This  would  permit  the  earlier  removal  of  the  car 
tracks  on  Yonge  Street  from  Davenport  Road  to  Lawton  Loop, 
an  advantage  which  would  much  outweigh  tho  relative  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  minor  temporary  arrangements  that  would  be 
necessary. 

The  removal  of  car  tracks  from  Yonge  Street  will 
not  obviate  the  desirability  of  progressively  completing  the 
widening  of  that  street  from  Heath  Street  southerly  at  least 
as  far  as  Davenport  Road  and  Church  Street.  This  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  connection  as  well  to  the  Ring  Artery,  which  crosses 
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Yonge  Street  a  quarter  mile  north  of  the  Davenport  Road 
intersection. 

Bloor  Street  constitutes  part  of  King  *  s  Highway 
No.  5.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  stretch  opposite  High 
Park  and  along  the  extent  of  the  Prince  Edward  Viaduct 

9 

(less  than  two  miles  all  told)  the  ten  mile  length  within 
the  city  limits  is  a  retail  shopping  street.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  another  mile  of  the  street  in  East  York  and  Scar¬ 
borough  and  a  similar  distance  in  Etobicoke.  For  the  major 
part  of  its  length  it  is  86  feet  wide,  but  between  Dundas 
Street  and  Spadina  Avenue  (exactly  2%  miles)  the  street  is 
66  feet  wide.  There  is  no  parallel  continuous  street  on 
either  side  closer  than  5/8  of  a  mile.  The  need  of  provid¬ 
ing  relief  to  this  street  is  a  major  item  in  any  planning 
programme.  The  elimination  of  car  parking  on  this  narrow 
section  of  street  would  free  traffic  tremendously.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  elimination  of  street  car  operation  would  work 
great  improvement. 

It  is  possible  that  the  construction  of  a  covered 
transit  subway  on  private  right-of-way  within  200  feet  of 
Bloor  on  either  the  north  or  south  side  would  provide  the 
cheapest  construction.  The  40  to  50  foot  right-of-way  re¬ 
quired  v/ould  provide  admirable  parking  facilities  along  this 
retail  and  theatre  street. 

The  widening  of  this  section  of  Bloor  Street 
should  be  considered  in  the  plan  for  the  general  improvement 
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of  the  street  system.  Should  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  open 
up  a  major  highway  parallel  to  Bloor  Street,  the  rapid  tran¬ 
sit  tracks  could  be  incorporated  with  it. 

2 3 .  Auxiliary  Surface  Transportation 

With  the  foregoing  rapid  transit  lines  in  operation, 
a  series  of  distribution  lines  will  be  required.  These  will 
be  bus  or  trolley  coach  lines,  such  as  the  Lansdowne  or  0s- 
sington  trolley  coach  lines  or  the  Main  Street  bus  route, 
which  will  intersect  the  rapid  transit  lines  at  each  station. 

As  well,  a  limited  amount  of  bus  service  will  be 
provided  for  local  transit  parallel  to  the  subway  line. 

These  routes  would  be  so  organized  as  not  to  attract  long- 
haul  traffic. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  suggesting  the  routings  of 
any  such  bus  or  trolley  coach  lines  at  this  time,  but  it  is 
proper  to  stress  the  need  for  co-ordination  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sub-arterial  streets  and  subway  station  locations. 

It  will  be  noted  on  the  plan  of  the  proposed  system 
of  subway  lines  that  each  of  these  lines  extends  to  inter¬ 
section  with  one  or  more  of  the  major  arteries,  or  else  to 
an  intersection  of  important  sub-arterials. 

The  Queen  Street  Subway  extends  to  an  intersection 
with  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  and  to  the  Mimico  Creek  dia¬ 
gonal  to  Islington,  as  well  as  with  Lake  Shore  Road  and  thu 
Queensway. 

The  Bloor  Street  Subway  extends  northerly  to  inter- 
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sect  the  Barrie  Highway  at  Old  Weston  Road,  also  intersec¬ 
ting  the  Dundas  Highway,  Weston  Road  and  Keele  Street  at  An¬ 
nette  Street. 

The  Garrison  Ravine  Line  intersects  the  Northwest 
Artery  and  the  Dufferin  Highway. 

The  Yonge  Street  Subway  leads  into  the  dual  high¬ 
way  of  North  Yonge  Street,  the  Woodbine  Line  reaches  the 
Northeast  Artery,  or  East  Don  Roadway,  while  the  Danforth 
Line  reaches  the  dual  highway  of  the  Kingston  Road. 

Along  these  arterial  and  sub-arterial  roads  tran¬ 
sit  vehicles  will  be  operated  to  interchange  terminals  at 
the  ends  of  the  subway  lines.  This  will  apply  as  well  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  interurban  bus  services,  particular¬ 
ly  of  commuter  type.  At  these  interchange  terminals  should 
also  be  located  extensive  parking  facilities  for  private 
motor  cars.  The  use  of  private  motor  vehicle  to  the  subway 
terminal,  and  then  of  the  subway  to  town,  may  well  turn  out 
to  bo  the  most  effective  as  well  as  most  convenient  mode  of 
transportation  from  many  points  outside  the  Inner  Green  Belt. 

In  this  case  also  no  attempt  will  bo  made  to  spe¬ 
cify  bus  or  trolley  coach  routes  feeding  to  the  street  car 
lines  and  subways  from  the  areas  beyond  their  terminals,  or 
of  bus  lines  or  trolley  coach  routes  providing  crosstown 
traffic  throughout  the  metropolitan  area,  as  these  can  bu 
laid  out,  altered  and  augmented  to  meet  traffic  as  it  in¬ 
creases  or  as  conditions  change. 
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For  one  reason  or  another  the  steam  railways  have 
never  provided  attractive  commuter  service  in  and  out  of 
Toronto.  Possibly  the  chief  disadvantage  in  the  early  days 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  station  at  Front  and  Simcoe  Streets 
was  inconveniently  placed  with  regard  to  the  centre  of  the 
business  zone  at  King  and  Yonge  Streets.  No  doubt  the  un¬ 
happy  experience  of  the  Grand  Trunk  with  the  Belt  Line  Rail¬ 
way  in  the  early  * 90  fs  was  a  determinant. 

The  fact  that  rapid  transit  will  be  available  from 
the  Union  Station  to  the  whole  central  business  area  should 
lead  to  some  development  of  commuter  travel.  As  direct 
transfer  facilities  between  the  C.P.R.  North  Toronto  Line 
and  the  Yonge  Street  subway  are  readily  obtainable,  a  diesel- 
coach  service  on  the  C.P.R.  from  Erindale  to  Agincourt  is 
an  intriguing  possibility. 

24.  Retirement  of  Street  Car  Tracks 

Not  counting  interurban  services  discontinued,  the 
trackage  system  operated  by  the  T.T. C.  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto  totalled  279.74  miles  at  the  end  of  1929, 
when  it  was  at  peak  size.  On  December  31st,  1947,  the  T.T.C. 
track  system  totalled  263.15  miles,  of  which  3.50  miles 
were  out  of  service,  and  26. 94  miles  were  in  barns  and 
yards. 

Active  track  on  the  public  highways  is  as  fol¬ 


lows: 
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Line 


Miles  of  Traci:: 


1.  Within  the  City  (Regularly  Operated) 

2.  Kingston  Road  (City  Limit-Birchmount  Rd. ) 

3.  Lake  Shore  Road  (City  Limit- Brown  * s  Line) 

4.  In  the  Township  of  York 
3.  In  the  Town  of  Weston 

6.  North  Yonge  Street  (City  Limit  to 


193.88 

2.96 


10.25 


12.45 

1.76 


North  Limit  Richmond  Hill) 


11.41 


Total 


232.71 


Agreements  have  already  been  reached  with  York 
Township  and  Weston  for  the  substitution  of  trolley  coach  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  Weston  Road  carline.  The  replacement  of  the 
North  Yonge  carline  by  buses  or  trolley  coaches  is  also  pond¬ 
ing.  V/ithin  the  City,  the  cessation  of  street  car  service 
and  the  elimination  of  tracks  on  Keele  Street  and  on  Spadina 
Avenue,  except  between  Harbord  and  Dundas  Streets,  is  also 
decided  upon. 

Aside  from  the  above,  it  is  unlikely  that  suppres¬ 
sion  of  any  extended  amount  of  track  will  be  possible  until 
the  Yonge  Street  subway  is  operating.  The  elimination  of 
track  on  Avenue  Road  is  dependent  on  the  completion  of  this 
subway  or  the  construction  of  temporary  track  up  the  Nord- 
heimer  Ravine  from  Dupont  Street  to  St.Clair  Avenue.  The 
construction  of  the  subway  will  permit  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  track  on  Yonge  Street,  and  on  Avenue  Road,  also  on 
Mount  Pleasant  Road  and  on  St.Clair  Avenue  east  of  the  subway. 
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The  construction  of  the  Queen  Street  subway  will 
permit  the  suppression  of  track  on  Queen  Street  from  Strach- 
an  Avenue  to  the  Don  River  or  completely  across  the  Inner 
Ring.  Also  on  Dundas  Street  from  Montrose  Avenue  to  Spadina 
Avenue. 

The  construction  of  the  University  Avenue  subway 
and  the  Bloor  subway  from  University  Avenue  to  Dundas  Street 
would  permit  the  suppression  of  tracks  on  Bloor  Street,  west 
from  the  vicinity  of  Devonshire  Place,  as  well  as  on  the 
present  Harbord  line  throughout  its  lengthc  The  completion 
of  the  Bloor  subway  from  Avenue  Road  to  Coxwell  Avenue  would 
permit  the  elimination  of  street  cars  on  Bloor  Street  and 
Danforth  Avenue  in  their  entirety.  And  so  on. 

With  each  stage  of  subway  construction,  surface 
track  could  be  suppressed,  until  with  the  completion  of  the 
35.8  miles  indicated  on  Drawing  No. 6,  30  to  35  years  hence, 
the  entire  street  car  system  may  disappear.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  lines,  and  those  on  important  streets,  Lake 
Shore  Road  or  St.Clair  Avenue  for  example,  may  continue  in 
service  long  after  30  years  have  expired  and  long  after  the 
subway  system  is  essentially  completed.  That  depends  upon 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  metropolitan  city  and  the  increase 
in  traffic  that  may  have  come  about.  Also  upon  the  economic 
situation  and  upon  the  progress  of  the  transit  industry  and/ 
or  future  invention. 

There  are  also  local  factors,  such  as  service  to 
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the  Exhibition  and  to  the  Island,  which  may  prolong  the  use 
of  street  cars  on  certain  streets  for  some/Jrears.  An  alter¬ 
native  is  heavy  shuttle  bus  services  from  and  to  the  near¬ 
est  subway  stations.  But  this  question  will  not  have  to  be 
answered  for  20  years.  Bathurst  Street  will  be  one  of  the 
last,  if  not  the  last  street  from  which  street  cars  can  be 
removed.  Continued  aocess  to  the  Hillcrest  Shops  will  re¬ 
quire  this. 

25.  Municipal  Investment  in  Transit  Services 

With  the  virtual  completion  of  the  present  T.T.C. 
system  at  December  31,  1928  (upon  the  completion  of  the 
"Radial  Clean-Up"),  the  City  of  Toronto  had  charged  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  responsibility  for  a  debenture  debt  of 
$44,062,34-0.65  in  consideration  of  cash  advances  for  new 
construction  and  for  acquiring  and  turning  over  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  following  properties: - 

1.  The  Civic  Car  Lines. 

2.  The  Toronto  Railway  System. 

3.  The  Toronto  &  York  Radial  Railway 

properties  within  the  city  limits. 

4.  The  Toronto  Suburban  Railway  proper¬ 

ties  within  the  city  limits. 

5.  The  Toronto  &  York  Radial  Railway  pro¬ 
perties  on  the  Lake  Shore  Road  and  King¬ 
ston  Road  outside  the  City  Limits. 

The  total  debt  assumed  by  the  Commission  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  above  unification  was  slightly  less  than 
$16,000,000  of  which  in  excess  of  5  million  was  classed  as 
intangible  expense,  and  has  been  written  off  over  the  years 
out  of  revenues.  An  additional  $1,592,191.37  represented 
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debenture  discount  and  expanses.  A  further  amount  of 
$1 , 988, 199. 41  received  by  the  City  from  the  sale  of  deben¬ 
tures  and  included  in  the  above  44  million  total  was  not  re¬ 
quisitioned  by  the  Commission  and  was  later  used  to  retire 
debentures  before  duo  date. 

The  remainder,  some  24.5  million,  was  invested  in 
new  equipment,  extensions  and  general  rehabilitation  of  the 
properties  merged  in  the  City  System  and  in  the  setting  up 
of  Gray  Coach  Lines. 

Of  the  above  debenture  dobt,  there  was  outstanding 
at  December  31,  1946,  the  amount  of  $8,641,384.90,  and  at 
December  31,  1947,  the  amount  of  $7,064,212.02. 

As  of  December  31,  1947,  the  property  account  re¬ 
presented  an  expenditure  to  acquire  existing  physical  assets 
of  154,348,598.32. 

On  any  basis  of  valuation  whatever,  fc-he  physical 

properties  of  the  Commission  have  a  present  worth  of  four  to 

« 

five  times  the  net  debenture  debt.  In  addition  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  at  December  31st  last,  cash  reserves  of  nearly 
$17,500,000  in  excess  of  current  working  capital.  This  most 
remarkable  state  of  affairs  has  been  due  undoubtedly  to  good 
management  over  the  years. 

But  also  it  stems  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  years.  Riding  and  revenues  doubled  between  1939  snd 
1946,  and  while  operating  costs  increased  enormously,  by  no 
means  in  the  same  proportion. 
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But  the  chief  reason  for  the  accumulation  of  cash 
reserves  was  the  fact  that  as  a  municipally  operated  system, 
the  T.T.C.  was  free  of  paying  income  or  excess  profits  tax. 

In  the  second  place,  due  to  government  restrictions,  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  unable  to  purchase  equipment  or  materials  for 
normal  replacements,  let  alone  for  desirable  expansions,  so 
that  money  accumulated  at  an  average  rate  of  $>3,000,000  per 
year  in  the  five  years  ending  December  31,  1946. 

The  Transportation  Commission  has  by  public  an¬ 
nouncement,  dedicated  a  considerable  part  of  these  accumu¬ 
lated  funds  to  the  elimination  of  track  on  Yonge  and  Queen 
Streets  through  the  construction  of  subways.  There  i3  no 
better  way  to  permanently  benefit  both  the  public  transit 
passenger  and  the  private  vehicle  passenger  than  this. 

Of  the  suburban  municipalities  which  incurred  de¬ 
benture  debts  for  transit  services,  namely  York  Township, 
Weston,  North  York,  Vaughan  and  Markham  Townships  and  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  all  have  been  fully  recouped  for  the  debts  in¬ 
curred,  though  in  the  case  of  York  Township  the  debentures 
have  not  yet  been  fully  paid-off,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
terra  of  the  debentures  was  extended  during  tho  depression- 
years. 

The  Township  of  York  and  the  Town  of  Weston  have 
agreed  with  the  T.T.C.  to  install  trolley  coach  overhead 
on  the  Weston  Road,  each  municipality  bearing  the  expense 
within  its  own  borders. 
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Being  in  essence  City  property,  the  T.  T„C->  is  not 
legally  called  upon  to  pay  any  taxes  to  the  City  on  its 
fixed  property  on  the  streets  or  on  buildings.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  by  agreement  paid  to  the  City  since  194-2,  an  annual 
sum  equivalent  to  the  taxes  that  it  would  otherwise  pay  on 
it3  buildings. 

The  Commission  has  from  its  initiation  paid  all 
costs  of  paving  the  track  allowances  and  18"  on  either  side 
(a  total  width  of  l8,9" )  less  the  cost  of  an  equivalent  area 
of  pavement  of  the  same  type  as  on  the  sides  of  the  street 
adjoining  the  track  allowance.  It  has  paid  all  repairs  to 
pavement  necessitated  by  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  its 
tracks. 

The  Commission  has  also  contributed  to  the  City 
since  194-3  the  sum  of  $1,030,000  to  be  spent  on  specific  pave¬ 
ment  widenings,  rounding  corners,  etc.,  for  the  general  ex¬ 
pediting  of  traffic,  including  the  movements  of  its  own  ve¬ 
hicles. 

26.  Financing  of  Rapid  Transit  Structures. 

There  are  oertain  physical  assets  in  any  utility 
which  might  continue  in  use  well-nigh  forever  if  they  did 
not  become  functionally  obsolete,  yet  which  at  no  time  have 
any  recoverable  value.  Such  an  asset  is  track  foundations, 
power  conduits,  tunnels  or  earthwork  generally.  As  long  as 
they  continue  in  use  thoy  retain  their  full  value.  If  use 
is  abandoned  their  value  becomes  zero,  in  fact,  they  may  be- 
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f*orae  liabilities.  Such  assets  must  be  amortized  over  rea¬ 
sonable  periods  of  possible  use,  or  must  be  treated  as 
sheer  expense  and  written-off* 

If  there  is  a  continuous  programme  of  additions  of 
such  undepreciable  but  irrecoverable  assets  year  by  year, 
the  outright  payment  of  each  year’s  programme  represents 
(after  a  few  years)  a  much  less  financial  outlay  year  by 
year  than  would  be  the  case  if  each  year’s  work  had  been 
funded  over  a  period  and  was  being  written  off  serially. 

This  is  the  practice  recommended  with  regard  to 
iapid  transit  structures;  that  the  basic  structures  be  paid 
for  outright  year  by  year  as  constructed,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  year  by  year  be  limited  by  such  pay-as-you-go  policy. 
By  basic  structures  is  meant  the  works  necessary  tc  provide 
the  space  in  which  to  lay  the  tracks  and  operate  the  service. 

The  provision  of  tracks  and  all  equipment  and  furn¬ 
ishings  necessary  to  provide  the  service,  are  rightly  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  financed  out  of  operating  revenues. 

It  is  hence  proposed  that  a  surcharge  of  lb</,  on 
every  adult  fare  paid  on  the  one-fare  city  system,  be-  col¬ 
lected  and  expended  year  by  year  to  provide  a  pi  «-■<.•:?  in  which 
to  operate  off-street  transit.  The  increase  in  \:i  r-bar  of 
motor  vehicles  which  is  anticipated  and  will  be  l.irther 
brought  about  by  an  increased  street-system,  will  id id  to  de¬ 
crease  transit-riding,  so  that  an  immediate  annual  sum  from 
this  l£#  surcharge  of  not  more  than  $4,000,000  is  estimated, 
but  probably  averaging  $4,500,000  over  the  50  year  period 
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ahead. 

Through  the  expenditure  of  this  surcharge  year  by 
year,  aided  by  an  initial  contribution  from  the  accumulated 
war-surplus  of  the  Commission,  within  30  years  time  the  Tor¬ 
onto  area  would  have  a  30-mile  system  of  rapid  transit  struc 
tures  fully  paid  for,  representing  an  asset  of  $130,000,000 
and  which  could  bo  expanded  indefinitely  at  a  corresponding 
rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  $3  million  expenditure  fin¬ 
anced  by  20  year  3%  debentures,  the  annual  cost  would  be 
$336,078.  If  $5  million  is  expended  each  year,  the  annual 
charges  accumulate  as  follows: - 

1st  year  $  336,078  10th  year  $3,360,780 

2nd  year  672,136  13th  year  3,041,170 

3rd  year  1,008,234  20th  year  6,721,360 

5th  year  1,680,390 

After  the  20th  year,  the  annual  charges,  assuming  the  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  the  system  at  the  rate  of  $5  million  per 
year  funded  in  the  same  way,  would  continue  level  at 
$6,721,560  annually. 

Where  there  is  a  long  programme  of  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed  over  many  years,  the  savings  possible  by  a  pay-as-you 
go  policy  are  most  substantial.  There  is  no  interest  to  be 
paid  on  loans,  and  most  important,  there  is  no  commitment 
for  an  extended  period  ahead.  The  progress  of  the  work  pan 
be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  money  available,  costs  of  con 
struction,  and  traffic  needs.  The  sole  objection  is  the  re- 
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latively  slow  start  and  the  fact  that  until  an  operable 
section  of  subway  can  be  completed,  no  immediate  benefit  is 
obtained  for  the  surcharge  paid. 

This  would  not  apply  in  the  present  circumstance. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  T.T.C.  out  of  its  accumulated  war 
and  post-war  surplus  allocate  $15,000,000  for  an  immediate 
start  of  subway  construction.  If  deemed  expedient,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  surcharge  could  be  postponed  for  two  years, 
by  which  time  work  on  the  Yonge  Street  subway  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  advanced  as  to  permit  the  section  from  Mount  Plea¬ 
sant  Cemetery  to  Church  Street  to  be  in  use  for  temporary 
operation  with  surface  cars.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
that  the  surcharge  be  imposed  immediately,  and  traffic  re¬ 
lief  and  better  transit  service  be  correspondingly  expedited. 
In  this  event  the  Yonge  Street  subway  could  be  fully  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  minimum  construction  period  of  5s  years. 

The  surcharge  is  frankly  a  tax  on  the  car-riding 
public  to  provide  additional  street  scace,  and  is  only  fair 
when  the  transit  facilities  represent  the  means  of  trans¬ 
port  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  (the  case  55 
years  ago,  but  not  so  now)  or  else  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  users  of  private  vehicles  in  their  turn  provide  equiva¬ 
lent  facilities  for  their  own  operations.  The  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  a  surcharge  on  transit  fares  for  subway 
construction  would  not  prohibit  contribution  to  that  end 
from  any  other  source  at  any  time. 
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Both  the  transit  rider  and  the  private  vehicle 
rider  have  equal  occasion  to  expect  municipal  or  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  assistance  toward  any  physical  changes  necessary 
to  accomplish  traffic  relief,  if  such  municipal  or  govern¬ 
mental  assistance  is  going.  There  are  however  definite 
indications  that  further  traffic  betterments  financed  out 
of  realty  taxation  will  be  a  programme  of  delayed  and  inade¬ 
quate  accomplishment. 

27 .  License  Tax  on  Motor  Vehicles 

In  consideration  of  a  surcharge  on  all  transit 
fares  within  the  metropolitan  area  toward  the  cost  of  rapid 
transit  structures,  a  metropolitan  license  fee  on  all  motor 
vehicles  domiciled  within  the  metropolitan  area  is  proposed. 
The  proceeds  of  this  tax  would  be  expended  directly  year  by 
year  on  arterial  and  sub-arterial  streets,  including  provi¬ 
sion  of  traffic  lights  and  signs,  snow-removal,  etc.  All 
pneumatic-tired  vehicles,  including  transit  vehicles,  would 
pay  this  tax  which  would  be  graduated  in  accordance  with 
weight  of  vehicle.  At  $10  per  automobile  per  year  and  say 
$20  average  per  truck  it  would  yield  $2,250,000  annually  but 
could  be  expected  to  increase  possibly  to  $5,000,000  within 
a  decade. 

This  form  of  license  tax  is  not  unusual.  It  has 
been  in  force  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  in  Illinois  for 
many  years,  and  is  a  quite  usual  tax  in  United  States.  It 
is  in  addition  to  all  state  license  fees  and  gas  tax  and  to 
city  personal  property  tax  on  motor  vehicles. 
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Annual  license  fees  for  Vehicles  in  Chicago  arc 
as  follows: - 


Passenger  Automobile,  33  K.P.  or  less 
Passenger  Automobile,  more  than  33  H.P. 

Motor  Bicycle  or  Motor  Tricycle 
One  horse  wagon  or  vehicle 
Two  horse  wagon  or  vehicle 

Truck  -  3,000  lbs.  and  less  (vehicle  &  max. load) 
"  over  3,000  lbs.  and  not  over  8,000  lbs. 

and  not  over  10,000  lbs. 
and  not  over  12,000 
and  not 
and  not 
and  not 
and  not 
and  not 
and  not 


over 

over 

over 

over 

over 

over 

over 

over 


8,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 
12,000 
14,000 
16,000 
20,000 
24,000 
24,000 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


over 

over 

over 

over 

over 

over 


14,000 
16,000 
20,000 
24,000 
30,000 

41,000(6  or  more 
wheels) 

"  over  41,000  lbs,  and  not  over  43,000(6"  "  " 

"  over  43,000  lbs.  and  not  over  30,000(8  or  more 

wheels) 

"  over  30,000  lbs.  and  not  over  39,000(3  or  more 

wheels) 

Trailer  -  2,000  lbs.  or  less  (Vehicle  &  Max. Load) 
over  2,000  lbs.  and  not  over  3,000  lbs. 
over  3,000  lbs,  and  not  over  10,000  lbs. 
over  10,000  lbs.  and  not  over  13,000  lbs. 

over  13,000  lbs.  and  not  over  20,000  lbs. 

over  20,000  lbs.  and  not  over  32,000  lbs. 

over  32,000  lbs.  and  not  over  36,000  lbs. 


$10,00 

20.00 

3.00 

3.00 

10.00 

13.00 

20.00 

23.00 

27.30 

30.00 

35.00 

40.00 

42.00 

50.00 

55.00 

65.00 

70.00 

7  5.00 
12.00 
24.00 
28.00 
30.00 
35.00 
45.00 
50.00 


To  compare  this  vehicle  tax  with  the  proposed  Ihj 
surcharge  on  transit  fares,  assume  that  an  automobile  is 
used  on  15  occasions  per  week  when  the  users  would  otherwise 
have  travelled  by  public  transit.  Each  trip  out  of  the  gar¬ 
age  to  go  to  and  from  a  specific  destination  represents  two 
occasions  at  1.7  passengers  per  trip.  This  represents  an 
average  of  25.5  necessitous  rides  per  week  by  automobile, 
or  1,325  per  year.  A  ten  dollar  tax  would  be  less  than  f ^ 
per  passenger  per  trip,  even  on  this  low  estimate 
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of  use.x 


£ven  adding  to  the  proceeds  of  this  tax,  the  amount 
of  subsidy  for  street  purposes  paid  to  the  municipalities  by 
the  province  out  of  motor  vehicle  revenues,  the  total  is  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  the  amount  estimated  as  payable  by  the 
car  riders  for  relief  of  street  congestion  through  the  con¬ 
struction  of  subways. 

This  tax  or  license  fee  and  the  basis  of  its  col¬ 
lection  may  require  legislative  sanction.  Its  collection 
may  require  the  assistance  of  the  province  in  furnishing 
the  municipalities  with  a  list  of  all  motor  vehicle  owners 
resident  in  each.  It  has,  however,  proven  a  readily  collec¬ 
tible  tax  in  other  jurisdictions. 

And  while  there  may  be  minor  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come  with  any  method  of  raising  this  additional  revenue,  the 
propriety  of  raising  it  from  those  that  benefit  directly 
through  its  expenditure  can  not  be  gainsaid.  It  seems  an 
anomaly  of  our  times  that  for  each  $1,000  invested  in  a  home 
the  owner  pays  $35  or  so  of  taxes  annually  to  the  municipal¬ 
ity.  But  $1,000  invested  in  a  car  that  requires  pavements 
on  which  to  run,  police  protection  and  regulation,  and  spec¬ 
ial  services 

x  -  "A  survey  lately  conducted  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  (Transit  Journal,  Jan. 1940)  determined  that 
each  motor  car  in  cities  of  a  population  of  10,000  or  over 
ran  an  average  of  9,490  miles  per  year,  of  which  5,740  mile3 
were  over  city  streets.  At  the  very  high  average  length  of 
urban  trip  of  three  miles,  this  represents  1,913  trips  per 
year,  or  allowing  the  almost  universal  average  figure  of 
1.7  persons  per  automobile,  3,250  intra-city  trips  per  year.” 
(Some  Froblems  in  Urban  Transportation,  Norman  D. Wilson: 
included  (!Pago  92,  Essays  in  Transportation;  University 
Press,  Toronto  194171 
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of  snow  cleaning,  traffic  lights,  etc.,  entails  no  obligation 
in  the  way  of  general  taxation  or  for  the  special  municipal 
services  it  requires. 

The  fact  that  out-of-town  vehicles  would  make  use 
of  the  same  streets  without  payment  of  any  metropolitan  li¬ 
cense  fee,  is  not  a  matter  of  account,  provided  that  they  are 
authentically  from  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  The  Tor¬ 
onto  citizen  now  pays  for  the  streets  used  by  the  visitor 
from  Owen  Sound  or  Chicago,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  using 
the  streets  in  those  cities  in  his  turn. 

28.  Highway  Financing  in  Ontario 

There  can  be  no  conflict  with  the  principle  that 
after  the  provision  of  a  fair  minimum  street  system  at  the 
cost  of  the  property  owner,  any  additional  capacity  and  bet¬ 
terment  should  be  at  the  cost  of  the  motor  vehicle  user  for 
whose  specific  benefit  such  are  required. 

This  is  both  the  basis  of  the  gasoline  tax  and  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  Highway  Improvement  Act,  namely 
the  subsidy  to  municipalities  out  of  motor  vehicle  revenues 
to  improve  their  roads.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  Section  6, 
the  difficulty  in  Ontario  is  the  huge  extent  of  the  Province 
with  concurrent  great  demand  for  roads  and  the  relatively 
limited  population  and  hence  limited  amount  of  motor  vehicle 
revenue  available  in  proportion  to  the  needs.  The  result 
has  been  that  only  during  the  past  year  has  there  been  any 
provincial  subsidy  for  roads  available  to  cities. 
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On  the  other  hand,  since  the  good  roads  programme 
was  first  inaugurated  nearly  50  years  ago,  cities  have  been 
assessed  for  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
roads  leading  to  them.  With  the  lapse  of  time  and  particu¬ 
larly  v/ith  continued  decentralization  of  both  residence  and 
industry,  there  is  reason  to  hold  that  the  process  might 
well  be  reversed  and  the  suburban  zone  contribute  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adequate  highways  within  and  through  the  cities. 

To  a  very  substantial  degree  it  is  the  night  and  morning 
traffic  to  and  from  the  suburbs  which  creates  the  demand  lor 
major  arteries  within  the  cities. 

The  Ontario  Highways  Improvement  Act  is  the  growth 
of  years  and  is  correspondingly  involved.  The  initial  idea 
was  the  creation  in  each  county  of  a  system  of  market  or 
county  roads,  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  which 
all  municipalities  forming  the  county  contributed  pro  rata 
to  their  equalized  assessments.  In  the  case  of  a  city  or 
town  separated  from  the  county,  it  was  linked  with  the  . 
county  for  market  road  purposes.  Certain  of  the  county  roads 
of  particular  interest  to  the  City  were  termed  suburban  roads 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  which  the  City  con¬ 
tributed  fifty-fifty  with  the  County. 

From  the  beginning  the  provincial/ government  con¬ 
tributed  out  of  motor  vehicle  revenue  to  both  construction 

and  maintenance  of  county  roads  and  as  v/ell  for  township 

✓ 

roads.  Subsequently  it  commenced  to  contribute  to  the  con- 
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tinuation  of  county  roads  through  towns  and  villages  and 
step  by  step  assumed  an  ever-increasing  obligation  for  major 
highways.  These  have  developed  into  Kingfs  Highways,  pro¬ 
vided  lOOfo  by  the  Province,  but  not  as  yot  within  tho  limits 
of  citios.  As  is  proper,  all  programmes  of  annual  road  im¬ 
provements  which  are  subsidized  by  the  Province  are  subject 
to  approval  by  tho  Minister  of  Highways, 

29.  Financing  Hoads  in  York  County 

In  broad  outline,  the  present  status  of  roads  in 
York  County  is  as  follows: 

There  are  321  miles  of  County  Hoads,  of  which  242 
miles  are  classified  as  Suburban  Hoads,  to  which  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  Toronto  contribute.  A  commission  of  five  members, 
termed  the  Toronto  and  York  Roads  Commission,  operates  these 
roads  under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Council.  Two  members  are  appointed  by  the  County,  two  by 
the  City,  and  the  fifth  by  the  four  so  chosen,  or,  in  lack 
of  agreement,  by  the  Province. 

The  extent  of  the  County  and  Suburban  Hoad  system 

is  shown  on  Drawing  No.7« 

Jlxpenditures  on  Suburban  Roads  are  paid  one-half 
by  the  Province  from  the  Highways  Improvement  Funds  (motor- 
vehicle  revenue  receipts) ,  one-quarter  by  the  City  and  one- 
quarter  by  the  County.  The  County  share  is  levied  pro  rata 
among  the  various  townships,  villages  and  towns  included  in 
it,  in  proportion  to  their  assessments  as  equalized  for  Coun- 
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ty  purposes.  The  City*s  share  is  limited  to  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  £  mill  on  its  assessment. 

Expenditures  on  the  balance  of  the  County  Roads  are 
paid  50%  by  the  Province  and  50%  by  the  County,  this  last  as¬ 
sessed  to  the  towns,  villages  and  townships  as  before.  In 
both  cases  bridges  are  paid  for  80%  by  the  Province  and  in 
the  case  of  Suburban  Roads  the  remaining  20%  is  shared  by  the 
City  and  the  County. 

A  Township  pays  its  levy  for  County  Roads  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Roads,  and  also  20%  of  the  approved  expenditures  on 
other  township  roads.  The  Province  pays  the  other  80%  as 
well  as  the  entire  cost  of  all  bridges.  The  township  is 
free  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  any  additional  road  betterments 
it  desires. 

A  village  or  town  pays  its  county  levy  for  County 
and  Suburban  Roads,  but  it  receives  an  equivalent  amount  from 
the  Province  if  it  spends  double  the  amount  of  the  levy  on 
its  own  streets,  in  accordance  with  an  approved  programme. 

The  City  pays  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  Suburban 
Roads,  but  in  turn  receives  from  the  Province  a  sum  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  its  assessment  provided  it 
expends  double  that  amount  on  major  thoroughfares  within  its 
limits,  according  to  a  budget  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Highways. 

30.  Metropolitan  Arterial  Roads  Commission  Proposed 


Regard  must  be  had  to  practices  established  under 
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existing  highway  legislation  as  well  as  for  the  province¬ 
wide  calls  on  motor  vehicle  revenue;  also  for  the  need  of 
most  substantial  sums  to  improve  traffic  facilities  in  Tor¬ 
onto  and  environs  and  the  necessity  to  forbear  taxing  the 
property-owner  for  roads  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  social- 
necessity  obligation  for  them.  It  is  hence  proposed: - 

(a)  That  a  revision  be  made  in  the  roads  and  portions  of 
roads  classified  as  Suburban  Roads,  so  that  no  Sub¬ 
urban  Road  extends  more  than  say  15  miles  from  Queen 
and  Yonge  Streets,  or  say  north  of  Highway  # 7.  There 
are  124  miles  of  suburban  road  and  11  miles  of  County 
road  south  of  this  King’s  Highway.  All  might  be  clas¬ 
sed  as  suburban  roads, 

(b)  That  a  metropolitan  license  fee  or  tax  be  imposed  on 
all  motor  vehicles  owned  in  the  City  and  that  part 
of  York  County  as  above  limited.  That  this  tax  be  a 
graduated  tax  per  motor  vehicle  normally  housed  in  the 
area,  not  less  than  that  now  being  collected  in  Chic¬ 
ago  (Section  27)  and  that  it  be  collected  by  the  var¬ 
ious  municipalities  concerned.  That  the  proceeds  of 
this  tax  be  made  available  for  the  development,  co¬ 
ordination,  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
a  system  of  expressways  and  traffic  arteries  within  the 
Metropolitan  Area,  under  the  direction  of  a  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Arterial  Roads  Commission. 

(c)  That  the  Toronto  and  York  Roads  Commission,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  present  duties,  be  charged  with  those  of 
this  Metropolitan  Arterial  Roads  Commission  and  con¬ 
stituted  such  authority. 

(d)  That  all  subsidies  from  the  Highway  Improvement  Fund 
received  by  the  City  of  Toronto  or  any  suburban  muni¬ 
cipality  in  the  metropolitan  area  be  expended  on  ar¬ 
terial  roads  either  directly  by  such  Commission  or 
under  its  direction  or  with  its  approval,  so  as  to  en¬ 
sure  complete  co-ordination  of  arterial  highways  in 
the  area.  The  same  to  apply  to  any  expenditures  on 
arterial  highways  necessitated  in  order  to  obtain  any 
such  subsidies. 

(e)  That  nothing  in  the  above  detract  from  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Province  as  regards  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  King’s  Highways  within  the  City  or  Met- 
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ropolitan  Area. 

The  above  arrangements  would  link  the  City  and  the 
suburban  municipalities  in  a  metropolitan  system  of  urban 
arterial  streets  and  highways,  and  the  suburban  and  more 
rural  municipalities  in  the  present  system  of  County  Roads. 
It  would  leave  the  City  with  financial  responsibility  for 
roads  in  its  immediate  environment,  and  in  turn  through  the 
motor  vehicle  license  tax  would  place  on  the  motor  vehicle 
commuter  from  the  suburbs  some  obligation  for  the  urban 
streets  he  uses  daily. 

In  broad  outline  the  thought  is  that  municipal  ex¬ 
penditures  on  streets  out  of  taxes  on  realty  be  limited  to 
the  provision  of  a  width  of  pavement  on  each  street  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  use  for  which  the  land  fronting  thereon  is 
zoned;-  and  that  additional  widths  of  pavement  on  special¬ 
ized  streets  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  through  traf¬ 
fic  be  provided  from  motor  vehicle  revenue.  It  is  real¬ 
ized  that  this  clear  differentiation  will  at  no  time  be  at¬ 
tained  completely,  at  least  not  for  some  years. 

31.  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission 

In  Section  14,  the  need  to  integrate  transit  ser¬ 
vice  throughout  an  extended  zone  was  referred  to.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  15,  the  general  extent  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  of  Tor¬ 
onto  was  defined.  That  area  includes  the  Towns  of  New  Tor¬ 
onto,  Mimico,  V/eston  and  Leaside;  the  Villages  of  Long  Branch 
Swansea  and  Forest  Hill;  the  wholly  urban  Townships  of  York 
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and  East  York;  the  greater  part  of  North  York  Township  and 
substantial  sections  of  Etobicoke  and  Scarborough  Townships. 
Their  populations  total  almost  40%  of  the  population  of  the 
City  of  Toronto.  By  the  end  of  another  25  years,  the  popu¬ 
lations  inside  and  outside  the  present  city /limits 'Vill  be 
relatively  equal. 

It  is  hence  proposed  that  the  Toronto  Transporta- 
tion  Commission  be  expanded  by  the  addition  of  two  members 
appointed  by  the  County  Council  to  represent  the  suburban 
population.  This  assumes  that  the  enlarged  Commission  ob¬ 
tains  similar  powers  within  the  metropolitan  area  as  the 
T.T.C.  now  exercises  within  the  city  limits.  It  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  on  matters  of  finance  and  such  like,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Transit  Commission  treat  with  the  County  Council,  as 
representing  all  the  suburban  municipalities  within  its  jur¬ 
isdiction. 

The  proposed  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Commission  within  the  Metropolitan  Area  is  outlined  at  length 
in  the  sections  that  follow. 

32.  Relation  of  Metropolitan  Boards  to  Toronto  and  Suburban 

^Planning  BoardT 

As  this  is  a  report  to  the  Toronto  and  Suburban 
Planning  Board,  a  brief  statement  of  my  thought  as  to  its 
relation  to  the  Transit  and  Road  Commissions  proposed  is  in 
order. 

The  Toronto  and  Suburban  Planning  Board  should  be 
what  its  name  implies.  It  should  not  be  an  operating  body 
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in  any  particular,  but  should  through  its  master  plan,  co¬ 
ordinate  the  efforts  of  all  metropolitan  operations.  It 
should  be  the  research  department  gathering  all  possible  data 
on  every  phase  of  city  and  regional  life  and  development,  and 
in  the  light  thereof,  determine  plans  for  the  physical  growth 
of  Toronto  and  environs  that  will  induce  and  retain  the  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  benefits  aimed  at. 

Looking  to  it  for  advice,  assistance  and  co-ordina tioi 
and  supplying  it  with  statistics,  studies  and  recommendations, 
would  be  the  Metropolitan  Roads  Commission,  the  Transit  Com¬ 
mission,  a  Metropolitan  Parks  Commission,  etc.  It  might  be 
a  Board  of  Apportionment  for  the  various  municipalities,  an 
adviser  on  common  interests  affecting  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  economic  and  social  betterment  of  the 
whole  community,  exerting  its  influence  to  that  end  through 
direction  and  control  of  the  use  of  the  land  included  in  its 
jurisdiction. 

33.  Standard  of  Transit  Service 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  per  vehicle  mile  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  standard  of  service  on  a  transit 
system.  This  however  is  only  a  relative  standard,  as  the 
average  size  of  the  vehicles  used  and  the  average  distance 
that  the  passengers  travel  are  also,  factors  that  must  be 
given  consideration.  As  well,  statistics  of  passengers  in¬ 
clude  only  fare-paying  passengers,  and  exclude  transfer  pas¬ 
sengers.  Comparisons  on  a  passenger  per  vehicle  mile  basis 
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between  various  routes  in  a  universal  fare  system  are  apt  to 
be  misleading  to  anyone  not  completely  conversant  with  the 
peculiar  traffic  characteristics  of  each  route. 

The  average  length  of  passenger  haul  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  complete  check  of  the  number  of  passengers 
boarding  and  alighting  at  each  stopping  place.  This  is  a 
very  considerable  job,  and  no  complete  count  of  such  type  has 
been  made  on  the  T.T.C.  system  since  1926.  At  that  date  the 
average  distance  that  a  passenger  travelled  on  the  city  sys¬ 
tem  from  point  of  origin  to  point  of  final  destination  was 
found  to  be  3.23  miles.  This  inoluded  all  persons  who  rode 
to  and  from  the  city  limit,  whether  they  continued  from  that 
point  on  foot  or  paid  a  second  fare  on  a  suburban  bus  or  car. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  growth  of  the  Toronto 
area  during  the  past  twenty  years  it  is  manifest  that  the  av¬ 
erage  length  of  ride  must  now  be  greater  than  twenty  years 
ago.  Then  the  city  had  a  population  of  330,000  and  the  sub¬ 
urbs  120,000;  now  the  city  has  a  population  of  693,000  and 
the  Suburbs  283,000.  On  a  most  conservative  basis  of  esti¬ 
mate,  it  is  believed  that  the  present  average  length  of  ride 
in  the  city  fare  zone  is  not  less  than  3.33  miles. 

The  following  statistics  are  of  interest:- 
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CITY 

SYSTEM 

EQUIPMENT  (EXCLUSIVE 

OF  GRAY  COAC 

Year 

Revenue 

Passengers 

Carried 

Ditto  per 

Vehicle 

Mile 

Passenger 

Vehicles 

Owned 

Total 

Seats 

Average 
Number  of 
Seats 

1922 

187,143,261 

6.96 

1923 

189,143,145 

6.95 

1924 

185,203,698 

7.04 

984  Cars  ) 
21  Buses) 

52,262 

52.0 

1925 

180,779,925 

7.16 

1926 

183,494,076 

7.19 

1927 

187,757,023 

7.23 

1928 

193,642,927 

7.32 

991  Cars  ) 
8l  Buses) 

54,068 

50.4 

1929 

206,822,838 

7.29 

1930 

199,522,863 

7.05 

1931 

182,923,203 

6.87 

1932 

161,623,302 

6.48 

987  Cars  ) 
93  Buses) 

54,183 

50.2 

1933 

147,582,487 

6.36 

1934 

150,826,100 

6.77 

1933 

148,715,656 

6.36 

1936 

150,135,192 

6.41 

878  Cars  ) 
85  Buses) 

50,922 

52.9 

1937 

150,443,631 

6.40 

1938 

150,572,316 

6.41 

1939 

154,089,720 

6.40 

1940 

1941 

168,147,272 

193,608,478 

6.81 

7.24 

907  Cars  ) 
97  Buses) 

52,477 

52.3 

1942 

238,991,803 

7.48 

1943 

278,539,341 

7.86 
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Year 

Revenue 

Passengers 

Carried 

Ditto  per  Passenger 
Vehicle  Vehicles 

Mile  Owned 

Total 

Seats 

Average 
Numb  j  r 
of  Seats 

1944 

29J.799.883 

8.07 

959  Cars  ) 
152  Buses) 

54, 404 

49.2 

1945 

303,350,348 

8.22 

975  Cars  ) 
160  Buses) 

55,597 

49.0 

1946 

310,115,600 

8.22 

972  Cars  ) 
190  Buses) 

56,641 

48.8 

1947 

307,590,938 

7.99 

960  Cars  ) 
239  Buses) 
50  trol¬ 
ley  coaches) 

60,355 

48.3 

A  more  accurate 

factor  than  passengers 

per  vehicle 

mile 

for  comparing 

service 

is  passenger  ] 

miles  per 

vehicle 

mile,  as  this  provides  a  sense  of  the  duration  of  each  pas¬ 
sengers  stay  in  the  vehicle.  An  even  more  precise  factor, 
introducing  a  sense  of  the  size  of  the  vehicle,  is  passen¬ 


ger  miles  per  seat  mile.  Hence  we  have  the  following  com¬ 
parisons:  - 


Year 

City 

of  Toronto  Transit  Service 

Pass 
Mile 
3  Per 
Seat 
Mile 

Passengers 

Per 

Vehicle  Mile 

Estimated 
Length  of 
Ride 

Average  Seats 
per  Vehicle 

Pass. Miles 
per  Vehi¬ 
cle  Mile 

1924 

7.04 

3.25 

52.0 

22.88 

0.4400 

1928 

CO 

K\ 

• 

3.30 

50.4 

24.16 

0.4794 

1932 

6.48 

3.35 

50.2 

21.71 

0.4325 

1936 

6.41 

3.40 

52.9 

21.79 

0.4149 

1940 

6.81 

3.45 

52.3 

23.49 

0.4491 

1944 

8.07 

3.50 

49.2 

28.25 

OJ 

. 

0 

1946 

8.22 

3.52 

48.8 

28,93 

0.5928 

1947 

7.99 

3.54 

48.3 

28.28 

0.5855 

i 
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By  1924  the  T.T.C.  had  essentially  completed  the 
unification  and  rehabilitation  of  the  transit  system  commen¬ 
ced  in  1921*  In  1928  business  conditions  were  at  peak.  In 
1932  they  were  just  the  reverse;  the  great  depression  had 
started,  to  reach  bottom  the  year  following.  In  1936  the  de¬ 
pression  still  hung  on  but  the  worst  was  past.  Transit  traf¬ 
fic  however  continued  at  a  very  low  level  due  to  the  increa¬ 
sing  use  of  private  motor  cars.  In  1940  the  war  was  on,  but 
the  industrial  boom  had  scarcely  begun;  in  1944  wartime 
prosperity  was  at  peak  and  private  motor  vehicle  operation 
was  restricted  by  gasoline  rationing.  In  1946  the  war  was 
over,  but  the  post-war  boom  continued  and  motor  vehicle  traf¬ 
fic  was  not  yet  back  to  ''normal” e  To  a  lesser  degree  this 
still  applied  in  1947. 

If  the  density  of  travel  registered  in  1924  re¬ 
presents  a  fair  standard,  then  that  registered  in  1946  shows 
35%  overcrowding.  If  the  density  maintained  during  the  de¬ 
pression  years  is  standard,  the  system  in  1946  was  40%  over¬ 
crowded.  If  the  17-year  period  1924-40  is  used  as  a  base, 
the  system  was  34%  overcrowded  in  1946,  and  32%  in  1947. 

This  heavy  overcrowding  during  the  war  and  post¬ 
war  years  was  one  of  the  war  necessities.  It  was  magnified 
by  the  need  of  reducing  the  number  of  seats  in  the  cars  to 
accommodate  more  standees.  If  passengers-per-car-mile  can 
be  restricted  to  a  more  normal  average,  the  average  seats  per 
vehicle  can  be  increased  as  well. 
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If  we  assume  6.8  passengers  per  vehicle  mile; 

3.60  miles  the  average  length  of  passenger  ride;  and  49  as 
the  average  number  of  seats  per  vehicle,  passenger  miles  per 
seat  mile  would  be  0.50,  which  is  about  as  low  as  should  be 
figured  on,  having  in  mind  the  possibility  of  some  further 
loss  of  riding  to  private  vehicles.  To  have  operated  at  a 
density  of  6.8  passengers  per  vehicle  mile  in  194-6, 
would  have  required  a  21%  increase  in  vehicle  miles  on  the 
city  system  over  the  number  actually  operated  in  that  year, 
obtaining  a  reduction  in  passenger  miles  per  seat  mile  of 
about  one-sixth. 

Density  can  only  be  effectively  decreased  by  the 
operation  of  more  vehicle  miles  for  the  same  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  that  in  turn  can  only  be  accomplished  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  equipment  available  for  use  and  ex¬ 
panding  personnel  proportionately.  The  alternative  is  to 
wait  until  traffic  falls  from  the  present  500,000,000  pas¬ 
sengers  annually  to  250,000,000,  when  overcrowding  would  be 
reduced  sufficiently  without  the  need  of  increasing  equip¬ 
ment.  Improved  service  to  provide  21%  more  vehicle  miles 
on  the  present  city  system  will  cost  more,  and  almost  pro¬ 
portionately  more,  so  that  if  a  reduction  in  overcrowding 
is  desired  by  the  transit  rider,  and  I  believe  it  is,  fares 
must  be  increased  to  meet  the  additional  cost,  for  revenue 
at  the  present  time  barely  covers  present  cost. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  certain  that  if  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  overcrowding  are  not  relieved,  there  will  be  a 
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mark  od  loss  of  traffic  to  private  motor  vehicles  when  these 
are  again  readily  obtainable,  notwithstanding  parking  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  congested  highways.  Loss  of  revenue  in  this 
way  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  continuing  riders,  who 
thus  will  be  required  to  pay  substantially  the  same  increa¬ 
se  in  fare.  An  increase  in  transit  fare  in  Toronto  is  in¬ 
evitable  if  relief  from  present  overcrowded  conditions  is 
to  be  obtained,  whether  this  last  is  planned  or  unplanned, 
34.  Sxtension  of  Service 

In  1920,  when  the  T.T.C.  was  established,  virtual¬ 
ly  the  entire  population  of  TTorontor  resided  within  the 
city  limits.  But  that  has  been  less  and  less  the  3ase  from 
that  day  forward.  At  the  present  time,  a  Untie  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  community  reside  inside  the  city  limits. 
Yet  the  one-third  of  the  population  resiling  outside  the 
city  limit  provide,  if  not  that  proportion,  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  riding  in  the  city  fare  zone.  They  have 
through  their  fares  helped  to  maintain  the  system  and  to  re¬ 
tire  its  bonded  indebtedness,  and  so,  it  might  be  said,  have 
acquired  a  stake  in  the  system. 

There  is  of  course  a  limit  to  the  length  of  ride 
that  can  be  given  for  a  flat  fare.  There  is  also  much  to  be 
said  in  commendation  and  in  criticism  of  the  uniform  faro 
system.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  system  used  universally  in 
North  America,  and  has  many  operating  advantages.  There 
are  other  considerations  as  well  which  make  its  continuance 
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inevitable.  But  as  long  as  the  length  of  ride  from  the  city 
centre  available  for  the  flat  fare  is  not  reasonably  uniform 
in  all  directions,  there  is  justification  for  criticism.  It 
is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  extension  of  the 
uniform  city-fare  zone,  and  to  regularize  its  boundaries. 

The  Inner  Green  Belt  provides  a  natural  limit 
at  a  fairly  uniform  distance  from  the  city  centre,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  the  uniform  fare  territory  be  extended 
to  this  general  limit.  On  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  Bloor  Street, 
Keele  Street,  Yonge  Street  and  Danforth  Avenue,  existing 
city  service  approaches  very  close  to  this  limit  now. 

The  above  recommendation  brings  into  the  city 
fare  zone  the  Oakwood  and  Rogers  Road  carlines,  the  Vaughan 
Road  bus,  the  Bathurst  bus,  parts  of  the  Lambton  and  Gilbert 
bus  routes,  the  Forest  Hill  bus,  the  Eglinton  bus,  the  Lea- 
side  bus  system  and  the  Broadview  and  Pape  Avenue  lines  in 
East  York.  On  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  the  city  fare  zone  would 
be  extended  to  the  Mimico  Creek  (or  Park  Lawn  Road),  and  on 
the  Kingston  Road  to  the  Hunt  Club,  or  probably,  for  operat¬ 
ing  reasons,  to  Birchmount  Road.  Also  parts  of  the  Hollin- 
ger,  Danforth  and  West  York  bus  systems  are  within  this  ex¬ 
tended  zone. 

The  inclusion  of  these  systems  represents  an 
addition  of  upwards  of  8%  to  the  city  vehicle  mileage,  while 
additional  fare-paying  passengers  on  the  enlarged  city  sys¬ 
tem  would  hardly  be  more  than  3  or  4%,  resulting  in  an  in- 
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crease  in  cost  per  city  system  revenue  passenger  of  4  to  5%. 
Some  relatively  minor  extensions  of  service  will  be  required 
to  fully  serve  this  extension  of  city  fare  zone.  A  10%  in¬ 
crease  in  operating  costs  of  the  city  system  is  indicated 
by  the  rectification  of  the  city  zone  as  herein  recommended, 
with  added  revenue  to  the  city  system  estimated  at  4%  (based 
on  1947  riding,  city  fare  zone  passengers  would  increase  to 
320  million) •  The  net  increase  necessary  in  city  system 
fares  is  estimated  at  6%. 

The  absorbtion  into  the  city  service  of  the  above 
suburban  lines  will  also  slightly  increase  the  length  of 
average  ride.  As  the  population  along  the  outer  limits  of 
this  zone  increases,  there  will  be  a  continued  tendency  for 
this  factor  to  rise,  though  in  some  measure  this  will  be 
deterred  by  the  tendency  for  decentralization  of  industry, 
as  also  by  an  increase  of  housing  accommodation,  permitting 
people  greater  option  in  locating  their  homes  in  more  satis¬ 
factory  relation  to  their  place  of  work. 

33.  Necessary  Fare 

(1)  Fixed  Charges 

As  of  December  31,  1947,  the  physical  system  of  the 
T. T.C.,  exclusive  of  Gray  Coach  Lines  represented  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  not  less  than  154,000,000.  Against  it  there  was  an 
outstanding  debt  of  $7,000,000.  all  of  which  is  due  for  re¬ 
tirement  by  1953.  Property  costing  $47,000,000  has  been 
bought  and  paid  for  outright  by  the  car  riders.  This  pro- 
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perty  includes  some  items  that  have  fulfilled  their  useful 
life  and  should  be  removed  from  service  and  from  capital  ac¬ 
count  right  away.  Against  that,  it  includes  other  assets 
just  recently  bought,  which  will  have  useful  lives  of  10, 

15,  or  20  years.  Other  assets,  acquired  some  time  ago,  but 
still  useful,  will  remain  in  service  for  various  terms,  say 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  years,  if  no  untoward  contingency  oc¬ 
curs.  Other  assets,  like  lands,  buildings,  track  foundations 
etc.,  have  extended  if  not  indefinite  life.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  T.T.C.  assets  are  buses  and  trolley  coaches 
with  shorter-rated  lives  than  the  street  cars  they  replaced. 
Depreciable  and  obsolescent  property  represented  in  this  in¬ 
vestment,  has  an  average  life  of  ten,  or  at  the  very  most, 
twelve  years. 

The  actual  present  value  of  this  $47,000,000  fully 
paid  for  property  is  not  material  at  the  moment.  The  point 
is  that  it  represents  the  car  riders »  equity  in  the  transit 
system  and  must  not  be  frittered  away.  No  interest  or  divi¬ 
dend  needs  to  be  paid  to  anyone  on  this  investment,  but  not 
less  than  7%  of  the  total  amount,  or  $3,300,000,  should  be 
available  out  of  fares  each  year  for  replacements  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  maintain  the  present  value  and  utility  of  that  pro¬ 
perty  indefinitely. 

As  regards  the  property  represented  by  the 
$7,000,000  of  outstanding  bonds,  the  remaining  period  of  the 
bonds  is  less  than  the  average  life  of  the  property.  Aside 
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from  the  interest  payments  on  these  bonds,  the  payment  of 
principal  installments  is  equivalent  to  the  acquirement  of 
new  assets.  On  the  same  basis  as  before,  that  is  an  average 
fifteen  year  life,  an  additional  $500,000  per  year  is  needed 
for  the  acquirement  and  replacement  in  perpetuity  of  the  as¬ 
sets  represented  by  this  debt.  In  addition,  to  help  meet 
the  interest  and  heavy  retirement  charges  on  these  bonds 
until  paid  off  a  further  $500,000  per  year  is  added. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  provision  of  $1,000,000 
yearly  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  financial  charges  on  these 
outstanding  bonds,  and  other  short  term  financial  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  required  to  make  such  possible. 

At  the  end  of  194-6,  the  T.  T.  C.  had  in  service  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  Gray  Coach  Lines)  Il6l  vehicles  with  a  total  of 
56,641  seats,  and  a  year  later  1,249  vehicles  with  a  total 
of  60,359  seats.  To  increase  1946  equipment  by  21%  repre¬ 
sents  an  addition  of  12,000  seats  to  the  number  available 
that  year.  For  an  expanded  service  in  the  present  suburban 
area,  another  4%  or  say  a  total  addition  of  15,000  seats 
over  1946  is  required,  or  11,000  over  the  number  available 
at  December  31,  1947. 

In  an  advertisement  by  the  T.T.C.  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  on  December  22nd,  1947,  relative  to  additions 
lately  made  to  the  transit  service,  a  cost  of  $8,671,000  was 
stated  for  140  street  cars,  158  transit  type  buses  and  75 
trolley  coaches,  representing  all  told  15,988  seats,  at  a 
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cost  of  $542  per  seat.  This  cost  was  inclusive  of  trolley- 
coach  overhead  lines  but  exclusive  of  buildings  to  house  the 
vehicles,  etc.  To  cover  these  and  other  ancillary  equipment, 
the  cost  per  seat  will  hardly  be  less  than  $660. 

That  is  to  say  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  by  11,000  seats  or  l87«  will  require  further  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $7,250,000.  This  makes  no  provision  for  any 
increased  cost  of  equipment  or  the  retirement  of  any  existing 
equipment  without  replacement  from  revenue. 

The  average  life  of  this  new  equipment  would  be 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  To  amortize  it  in  twelve  years  at 
3?»  interest  would  require  $725,000.  per  year.  At  3i7>  the 
same  annual  payment  would  retire  the  debt  in  13  years. 

From  the  above  we  have  the  following  fixed  charges 
for  a  service  over  an  expanded  area,  capable  of  carrying  an 
estimated  320  million  revenue  passengers  at  6.8  passengers 
per  vehicle  mile: 

Annual  replacement  of  Existing  Property  $3,800,000 

Allowed  for  Interest  and  Retirement 

on  Present  Bonded  Debt  500,000 

Interest  and  Amortization  on  $7,250,000 

Additional  investment  in  Property  725,000 

$5,025,000 

Per  fare  for  320,000,000  passengers,  1.570  (10,680  per  V.M. ) 
Per  fare  for  250,000,000  passengers,  2.01  (13.670  per  V.M.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1939,  the  pre¬ 
sumed  normal  year,  comparable  charges  were  as  follows:- 
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Interest  5*22#  per  vehicle  mile 

Retirement  of  Debentures  7.05?'  per  vehicle  mile 

Provision  for  Depreciation  3*95#  per  vehicle  mile 

16.22#  per  vehicle  mile 

This  represented  2.540  per  revenue  passenger  trans¬ 
ported  during  that  year.  There  is  a  very  appreciable  saving 
if  interest  charges  can  be  kept  at  minimum,,  It  should  be 
said  that  it  was  the  very  heavy  financial  charges  which  the 
T. T.C.  had  to  meet  that  made  heavy  loading  imperative,  and 
equally  brought  about  its  relative  freedom  from  debt. 

With  on  $54  million  or  $3? 780,000  available 
out  of  earnings  for  replacements  each  year,  as  well  as  an 
additional  $lr 225.000  per  year  for  the  carrying  charges  on 
a  debt  at  any  time  outstanding  of  the  order  of  $12  million, 
it  is  opined  the .Transit  Commission  would  have  sufficient 
funds  for  the  equipment  of  subways  as  these  were  construc¬ 
ted.  The  programme  foreseen  is  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
investment  in  surface  car  lines  and  its  gradual  re-investment 
in  subway  equipment,  buses  and  trolley  coaches. 

( 2)  Operating  Costs 

We  now  come  to  the  cost  of  operation.  During  1946 
the  last  year  for  which  a  published  statement  of  the  T.T.C. 
is  available,  the  expenses  of  operating  the  city  system  were 
as  follows.  (See  page  20  of  the  1946  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion)  . 
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Operations  of  City-System ( Exclusive  of  Gray  Coach  Lines) 

Year  Ending;  December  31,  1946 
37,716,994  Vehicle  Miles,  310,115,600  Passengers 


Rovenue 

Earnings  from  passenger  service 

Interest  on  invested  funds  and 
bank  balances,  etc. 

From  Sundry  other  sources 


Expenditures  and  Appropriations 

Cost  of  electric  current,  includ¬ 
ing  maintenance  and  operation 
of  substations. 

All  other  expenses  of  operation 
(except  as  below)  including 
maintenance,  repair,  taxes  and 
administration 

Provision  for  depreciation  & 
amortization 

Provision  for  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  and  Public  Liability 
(Drawn  in  1946,  $472,280.49) 

Interest  on  Debentures 

Sub -to  tal 

Contribution  for  Traffic  Im¬ 
provement  in  City 

Reserved  for  Contingencies 

Reserved  for  Revenue  Stabilizatio 

Reserved  for  rehabilitation,  mod¬ 
ernization  and  expansion  of  the 
system. 


Cents  Per 
V.M.  Pass. 

$19,236,357.05  51.00  6.20 


lated  surplus 


524, 317.60 
538,205.90 

1.39 

1.43 

0.17 

0.17 

$20,298,878.55 

53.82 

6.54 

1,275,931.74 

3.38 

0.41 

11,541,776.96 

30.60 

3.72 

2,330,516.77 

6.18 

V 

0.75 

750,000.00 

1.99 

0.24 

573.327.50 

1.52 

0.19 

$16,471,552.97 

43.67 

5.31 

100,000.00 
200,000.00 
n  300,000.00 

0.26 

0.53 

0.79 

0.03 

0.06 

0.10 

1 

3,000,000.00 

7.96 

0.97 

t- 

227,325.58 

0.70 

0.07 

$20,298,878.55 

53.82 

6.54 

Grand  Total 
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In  1947  operating  expenses  per  vehicle  mile  on  the 
city  system,  due  to  increased  costs  of  both  material  and  la¬ 
bour,  were  12%  higher  than  in  1946,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
1948  costs  per  mile  will  be  8%  above  that  experienced  in  1947, 
or  21%  above  the  figure  for  1946.  Accordingly  cost  for  the 
transport  of  320,000,000  passengers  in  an  extended  city  zone 
at  a  density  of  6.8  passengers  per  vehicle  mile  is  estimated 
as  follows: - 

Per  Per 

V.M.  Pass. 

Cost  of  electric  current  and  all 
other  expenses  of  operation  except 
Workmen's  Compensation  and  Public 
Liability  —  Present  city  system 
33.98^  in  1946 

for  1948  41.100  6.040 

Add  10%  on  account  of  extended  territory  .600 

Provision  for  Workmen's  Compensation 

and  Public  Liability  $500,000.  0.160 

Provision  for  replacements  of  existing 
property,  for  acquirement  of  addition¬ 
al  property  and  interest  on  debt. 

$5,025,000.  1.610 

8.410 

To  provide  service  at  8.0  passengers  per  vehicle  mile  would 
involve  costs  as  follows,  no  additional  equipment  would  be 


required. 

Operating  costs  as  above  41.100  5.140 

Add  10%  for  extended  territory  .510 

Provision  for  Workmen's  Compensation 

and  Public  Liability  $500,000.  .160 

Provision  for  Depreciation  and 

Interest  on  Debt  $4,300,000.  1. 340 

7.150 
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Both  of  the  above  statements  are  based  on  an  as¬ 
sumed  riding  of  320,000,000  passengers  (on  the  extended  city 
system)  or  less  than  2%  reduction  from  the  traffic  obtained 
in  19^7.  That  is  optimistic  and  in  the  second  estimate,  ex¬ 
tremely  so. 

While  the  continued  growth  of  the  territory  served 
will  bring  an  increase  in  riding,  it  is  quite  to  bo  expected 
that  as  motor  cars  return  to  normal  operation,  some  loss  to 
transit  riding  will  result.  If  congested  conditions  of  rid¬ 
ing  continue,  substantial  loss  is  certain.  A  preferential 
use  of  30,000  motor  cars  represents  at  minimum  a  loss  of 
60,000,000  transit  riders  annually.  If  overcrowding  is  to 
be  the  normal  condition  on  the  transit  system,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  a  drop  of  25f°  to  30f.  from  the  peak  of  1946  may 
occur  —  say  to  230,000,000  passengers  at  minimum,  when  a 
fare  of  7.74#  would  be  needed  to  meet  costs,  with  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  present  conditions  of  overcrowding. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  less  crowded  conditions  of 
transit  are  provided,  loss  in  traffic  should  not  be  half  of 
this  amount  —  say  to  a  level  of  280,000,000  at  minimum,  when 
with  only  tlj-  million  of  new  equipment  required,  the  cost 
per  passenger  would  be  8.41^,  This  is  the  average  fare.  To 
provide  for  children’s  and  students’  fares,  a  basic  fare  of 
not  less  than  8.56#  would  be  needed. 

As  well  as  revenue  from  passenger  fares  there  is  a 
small  amount  of  revenue  from  other  sources.  If  this  is  re- 
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duced  as  low  as  $250,000  annually  it  represents  0.08#  per 
passenger  at  present  traffic  levels,  increasing  as  traffic 
falls,  iiven  in  the  worst  year  of  the  depression  this  income 
did  not  fall  below  $300,000.  representing  in  that  year  0.20# 
per  passenger.  It  would  be  safe  to  assume  0.1#  per  passen¬ 
ger  from  this  source.  That  is  to  say,  a  much  improved  and 
extended  service  could  be  provided  for  8£#,  or  present  con¬ 
gested  conditions  might  be  continued  for  f#  less.  The  first 
alternative  is  recommended,  both  as  necessary  to  get  away 
from  the  intolerable  conditions  of  overcrowding  now  exper¬ 
ienced,  and  in  view  of  the  recommendations  which  follow. 

3  6  *  Surch  a  r  g  fo  r  Rap  id  Tr  an  sit 

The  above  fare  contemplates  a  mixed  surface  system 
of  the  present  type  of  street  cars,  buses  and  trolley  coaches 
with  up  to  17%  more  transit  vehicles  on  the  streets  and 
threading  the  downtown,  with  nothing  done  to  decrease  con¬ 
gestion. 

On  condition  that  the  motor  vehicle  is  made  subject 
to  a  reasonably  comparable  tax  for  metropolitan  arterial 
roads,  I  recommend  that  adult  transit  riders  in  the  urban 
zone  pay  an  additional  1|-#  as  a  surcharge  or  tax  on  every 
fare  to  provide  the  off  street  or  underground  right-of-way 
in  which  to  operate  rapid  transit  service  and  that  the  gross 
payment  per  passenger  per  ride  be  10#  cash.  That  is,  the 
base  fare  would  be  8§-#  for  the  operation  of  transit  service 
and  l£#  contribution  to  the  relief  of  street  congestion,  and 
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the  advantages  obtained  thereby.  Reduced  fares  for  children, 
carrying  no  surchage,  would  be  sold  under  strict  limitations. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  1^£  should  be  treated 
as  revenue  and  capitalized.  The  cul  de  sac  to  which  this 
leads  has  been  indicated  elsewhere. 

To  start  the  construction  of  an  initial  stretch  of 
subway  it  is  proposed  that  the  T.T.C.  allocate  #15,000,000 
to  be  expended  on  such  structures.  Rapid  transit  structures 
in  the  sense  here  used  is  limited  to  the  construction  of  unde 
ground  tubes,  but  not  the  fixed  equipment  for  same,  but  in¬ 
cluding  restoration  of  the  street  surface  and  any  underground 
services  interfered  with. 

It  also  includes  the  purchase  of  off  street  right- 
of-way,  the  grading  of  such,  the  construction  of  bridges  at 
cross  streets  and  any  necessary  retaining  walls  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  utility  services  disturbed.  In  other  words,  it 
includes  all  non-depreciable  and  irrecoverable  work. 

This  $15,000,000  approximates  the  excess  revenue 
over  permitted  expenditures  realized  by  the  T.T.C.  during 
the  war  and  post-war  years*  It  represents  a  windfall  to 
municipal  ownership,  as  private  transit  companies  with  com¬ 
parable  accumulations  during  the  war  years  paid  them  out  in 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes.  It  further  represents  the 
bulk  of  the  Commission’s  invested  funds  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  believed  that  this  amount  and  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  the  l\<f,  surcharge  on  fares  would,  during  a  normal  3 
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or  3£  year  period  of  construction,  complete  the  Yonge  Street 
Subway  from  Union  Station  to  Jlgl inton  Avenue.  This  improve¬ 
ment  and  the  ancillary  improvements  it  renders  possible  and 
that  are  part  of  the  proposal,  would  bring  astounding  street 
traffic  relief  in  hoth  uptown  and  downtown  Toronto,  while  the 
transit  betterment  obtainable  would  be  felt  in  every  part  of 
the  Toronto  transit  area. 

All  fixed  equipment,  rolling  stock  and  other  depre¬ 
ciable  equipment  for  the  rapid  transit  lines  would  be  provi¬ 
ded  in  the  same  way  as  for  surface  lines,  that  is,  out  of 
borrowed  money  or  from  replacement  reserves.  Inclusion  is 
made  in  the  fare  proposed  for  the  borrowing  of  47,230,000, 
as  well  as  a  replacement  reserve  for  the  present  city  transit 
property  of  $3,800,000  annually.  Part  of  this  annual  replace 
ment  expenditure  could  be  for  fixed  equipment  and  rolling 
stock  for  the  proposed  rapid  transit  lines,  in  lieu  of  replac 
ing  surface  track  and  equipment.  If  the  Yonge  Street  subway 
is  not  commenced  at  an  early  date  the  reconstruction  of  the 
tracks  on  this  street  will  bo  imperative  and  that  is  an  ex¬ 
pense  that  should  be  avoided. 

37.  Fare  Increase  Inevitable 

No  doubt  serious  question  will  be  raised  as  to  the 
impact  of  a  ten-cent  fare.  There  is  no  alternative  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  faro,  or  rather  the  alternative  is  a  subsidy  out  of 
taxes.  The  continuation  for  so  long  a  time  of  the  present  fa 
has  only  been  possible  through  overcrowding  of  the  cars.Rjj^ed 
standards  of  loading  on  P.C.C.  cars,  on  trolley  coaches  anti 
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on  buses  is  much  higher  in  Toronto  than  is  the  case  in  other 
cities  where  1^  times  seats  is  an  accepted  standard,  though 
not  too  well  lived  up  to  in  many  instances. 

In  view  of  the  increases  in  wage  rates  and  in 
prices  of  material  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  T.T.C. 
can  get  through  this  year  without  costs  exceeding  revenues* 

An  increase  in  fare  is  needed  to  meet  present  operating  costs 
For  decency^  sake,  the  overcrowding  on  the  transit  system 
must  be  reduced.  It  is  recognized  that  something  must  be 
done  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  traffic  on  the  streets. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  city  fare  zone  should  be  rounded 
out.  The  movement  of  traffic  obeys  no  arbitrary  boundaries 
and  the  people  who  come  from  the  close-in  suburban  munici¬ 
palities  are  equally  riders  on  the  city  system  and  with  their 
fares  have  helped  to  clear  the  transit  system  of  its  debt. 

The  present  time  is  opportune  for  another  Mclean-up". 

An  increase  in  fares  will  have  some  effect  on 
riding,  but  not  to  any  extended  degree,  as  there  is  little 
pleasure  travel  on  the  transit  system.  Almost  all  of  it  is 
necessary  riding.  An  immediate  drop  of  10%  may  be  exper¬ 
ienced  to  be  relatively  quickly  recovered*  Nor  it  is  thought 
that  there  would  be  any  substantial  difference  in  the  effect 
of  an  8-1/3#  fare  or  of  a  10#  payment.  Nor  is  an  8-1/3#  fare 
adequate  for  the  need. 

As  regards  other  cities,  10#  is  now  the  standard 
fare.  Cincinnati,  Seattle,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  are  examples  of  cities  with  a  10#  straight  fare.  In 
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Chicago  the  10 ^  fare  on  the  street  cars  is  proving  inadequate 
the  rapid  transit  fare  is  12#.  In  Detroit  a  13#  fare  (4  tick 
ets  for  50#)  came  into  effect  this  month.  In  1921,  when  the 
present  6^#  fare  was  established  in  Toronto,  the  basic  plat¬ 
form  wage  rate  was  60#  per  hour.  At  the  present  time  the 
base  wage  rate  is  $1.11,  plus  pensions,  paid  vacations,  soc¬ 
ial  benefits  and  other  so-called  f fringes  *  equivalent  to  an¬ 
other  17#  per  hour.  On  the  same  ratio  that  would  appear  to 
warrant  a  13#  fare.  Materials  have  increased  in  like  propor¬ 
tion.  Wages  in  1946  represented  69%  of  operating  costs,  and 
operating  costs  in  turn  represent  about  75%  of  total  cost  of 
service.  Wages  paid  to  employees  represent  over  50%  of  the 
cost  of  T.T.C.  service.  The  amount  paid  to  labour  is  not 
questioned,  but  revenues  must  be  in  keeping. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  any  asset  of  a  pub¬ 
licly  owned  utility  should  bo  represented  by  a  debt  to  its 
full  value  at  any  time;  that  for  the  users  to  build  up  any 
equity  in  the  system  is  totally  wrong.  If  that  is  the  case 
it  is  many  times  worse  if,  when  an  equity  has  been  built  up 
by  one  generation  of  users,  the  generation  that  follows  dis¬ 
sipates  that  heritage  by  not  paying  the  full  cost  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  enjoy.  At  the  very  least,  any  heritage  from  the 
past  should  be  maintained  at  full  value  by  those  who  come 
after  and  benefit  from  it. 

This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  proposals 


herein.  The  T.T.C.  system  represents  the  expenditure  of 
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$54-, 000 , 000  and  there  is  a  relatively  minor  debt  against  it. 
This  asset  is  dedicated  to  the  transportation  service.  It 
should  be  kept  intact  in  perpetuity  at  the  cost  of  those  who 
make  use  of  it. 

While  estimates  prepared  in  greater  detail  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  may  suggest 
minor  alterations  to  the  fares  and  fare  zones  proposed  here¬ 
in,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  will  affect  the  gener¬ 
al  conclusions  as  to  the  basic  fares  required.  Nothing  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  estimates  herein  for  any  further  increase  in 
costs,  except  the  certainty  that  as  rapid  transit  services 
are  introduced  and  as  the  extent  of  same  increases,  operating 
costs  per  passenger  will  tend  to  decrease  and  so  offset,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  possible  future  increases  in  prices 
of  labour  and  materials. 

38.  Metropolitan  Fare  Zone 

The  length  of  trip  that  can  be  provided  for  is 
little  longer  than  the  maximum  distance  now  available  for  the 
present  universal  fare,  that  is,  within  a  circle  of  about 
miles*  radius,  or  roughly  within  the  Inner  Green  Belt. 

Beyond  that  limit  and  approximately  extending  to 
the  Outer  Green  Belt  will  constitute  a  second  or  Metropolitan 
zone.  The  outer  limit  of  this  zone  has  been  rectified  as  a 
succession  of  points  10£  miles  by  the  shortest  route  follow¬ 
ing  the  street  system  from  Q,ueen  and  Yonge  Streets.  Both  the 
Inner  and  outer  limits  of  this  zone  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
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set  but  must  be  established  at  natural  topographic  or  traffic 
limits  and  must  conform  with  operating  limitations.  These 
zone  limits  as  proposed  are  shown  on  Drawing  No, 6. 

Existing  routes  within  this  metropolitan  transit 
zone  operate  at  various  rates  of  fare.  On  the  North  Yonge 
car  line  there  are  three  50  zones  between  the  City  Limit  and 
Steele *s  Avenue,  On  the  Weston  Road  there  is  a  single  fare 
of  50  (or  11  tickets  for  500)  for  a  very  similar  distance. 

On  the  Kingsway  and  Islington  routes  there  are  two  zones  with 
the  fare  50  per  zone.  On  the  Long  Branch  Line  the  fare  is  4 
tickets  for  250*  On  the  Kingston  Road  the  fare  is  50  from 
the  city  limit  to  the  Half  Way  House,  with  an  additional  50 
to  Scarborough  Post  Office.  On  the  Danforth  bus  lines  the 
fare  is  50  from  Danforth  Avenue  to  St.Clair  Avenue  and  50 
additional  to  Eglinton  Avenue. 

The  Long  Branch  car  line  is  probably  the  best  or¬ 
ganized  of  these  services,  as  well  as  the  heaviest  travelled. 
It  operates  from  Roncesvalles  Avenue  lj-  miles  inside  the  City 
Limit  to  a  terminal  about  1,000  feet  east  of  the  Etobicoke 
River,  a  distance  of  6-2/3  miles,  all  included  in  one  fare 
zone.  From  the  statistics  of  passengers  carried  and  car 
miles  operated  furnished  me,  this  line  in  1946  and  again  in 
1947  carried  7.6  passengers  per  car  mile,  the  maximum  density 
up  to  then  attained.  On  the  basis  of  oosts  as  given  in  Sec¬ 
tion  33,  and  assuming  that  43.670  represented  the  net  cost  of 
service  per  vehicle  mile,  in  1946  the  cost  per  passenger  was 
5.770.  The  increase  in  operating  costs  since  1946  adds  an¬ 
other  70  more  or  less  to  vehicle  mile  costs,  or  almost  an- 
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other  cent  per  passenger.  Nor  can  a  trunk  car  line  such  as 
this  be  discharged  from  all  financial  obligation  for  its  fee¬ 
der  bus  lines. 

Having  regard  to  all  the  foregoing,  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  additional  routes  in  the  rapidly  developing 
metropolitan  zone,  the  fact  that  upwards  of  50%  of  the  riders 
in  the  zone  are  destined  to  points  within  the  urban  zone  and 
also  that  the  transit  system  to  be  established  is  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  system,  it  is  suggested  that  the  base  fare  in  the 
metropolitan  zone  should  bo  7  tickets  for  50#.  Further,  that 
on  outbound  trips  transfers  from  city  services  be  accepted, 
the  nominal  loss  on  such  operation  to  bo  borne  equally  by  the 
metropolitan  and  city  zone  systems. 

This  represents  a  fare  of  7.15#  for  any  distance 
within  the  metropolitan  zone,  and  a  joint  round  trip  cost  of 
27.15#  from  any  point  in  the  metropolitan  zone  to  any  point 
in  the  urban  zone  and  return.  This  last  includes  3#  surcharge 
for  subways,  collected  on  the  city  lines  only.  Exclusive  of 
children^  fares,  etc.,  the  above  would  represent  an  average 
fare  in  the  metropolitan  zone  of  6£#. 

The  above  would  increase  the  round  trip  fare  to  and 
from  downtown,  from  the  Lake  Shore  municipalities  by  2,15#, 
from  Weston  by  5.55#,  from  Lansing  by  4.65#,  from  Scarboro 
Bluffs  by  4.65#,  from  Kingsway  by  4.65#.  It  would  decrease 
it  from  Islington,  Finch  Avenue  or  Scarboro  Collegiate  by 
5.35#. 
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While  it  is  believed  that  a  fare  of  7  tickets  for 
50^  in  the  metropolitan  zone  will  be  adequate  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future,  it  must  be  recognized  that  as  this  territory  de¬ 
velops  and  distance  of  travel  increases,  fares  will  have  to 
increase  proportionately. 

Where  there  was  reasonable  warrant,  circumferential 
routes  would  be  established  in  the  metropolitan  zone..  For 
instance,  it  would  be  possible  to  travel  for  one  fare  -from 
a  point  in  the  Lake  Shore  municipalities  to  a  destination  in 
Islington,  Weston,  or  the  De  Haviland  Airport. 

In  general,  the  services  in  the  Metropolitan  zone 
would  be  laid  out  by  the  Commission  so  as  to  be  in  total  self 
sustaining.  In  addition  it  is  proposed  that  the  Transit  Com¬ 
mission  operate  in  any  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  County 
Authority,  an  additional  one  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage 
operated  in  the  Metropolitan  Zone  in  the  previous  j^ear.  If 
any  route  inaugurated  under  this  provision  proves  self-sus¬ 
taining,  directly  or  indirectly,  after  a  yearns  trial,  it 
would  be  included  with  the  normal  service  in  the  following 
year.  The  fact  that  such  a  route  has  not  proved  self- 
sustaining  would  not  inhibit  the  County  Authority  requiring 
its  continuance  the  following  year  under  the  same  provision. 
If  additional  feeder  routes  are  necessary  due  to  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  sprawl  of  urban  development  they  should  be  operated 
under  guarantee  of  the  municipality  concerned,  or  of  the  real 
estate  development  creating  the  need. 
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39*  Financial  Arrangements 

With  the  expansion  of  the  Toronto  Transportation 
Commission  from  a  purely  civic  to  a  regional  status,  some 
basis  for  joint  finahcial  responsibility  of  the  several  mun¬ 
icipalities  must  be  worked  out*  One  alternative  would  be 
to  have  the  Commission  authorized  to  issue  its  own  bonds  and 
so  finance  its  capital  requirements.  This  is  a  rather  radi¬ 
cal  departure  from  past  methods*  Rather  it  is  suggested 
that  each  municipality  or  part  of  a  municipality  within  the 
Metropolitan  Area  be  obligated  for  any  additional  money  re¬ 
quired  in  proportion  to  its  assessment,  and  in  order  to  sim¬ 
plify  matters,  that  the  County  be  authorized  to  advance  what¬ 
ever  capital  represented  the  shares  of  the  various  suburban 
municipalities,  receiving  in  turn  debentures  or  notes  from 
the  various  municipalities  affected,  if  such  were  deemed 
necessary. 

The  City  Council  would,  as  now,  approve  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Commission  for  new  capital,  and  upon  its 
approval,  the  County  Council  would  be  automatically  obligated 
to  supply  its  proportion,  up  to  some  limit  in  relation  to  the 
assessment  of  the  county  municipalities  or  parts  of  same  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  In  other  words,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  arrangement  now  in  effect  with  regard  to  sub¬ 
urban  roads  would  apply.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  present 
relative  proportions  of  new  capital  to  be  supplied  by  the 
City  and  suburban  municipalities  would  be  6  to  1,  As  is  the 
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case  now,  the  Commission  would  be  obligated  to  remit  the  an¬ 
nual  requirements  for  interest  and  retirement  charges  on  cap¬ 
ital  monies  advanced  and  to  that  end  would  have  solo  juris¬ 
diction  as  to  fares.  Any  transit  assets  owned  by  a  suburban 
municipality  would  be  vested  in  the  Transit  Commission,  while 
the  Transit  Commission  in  turn  would  assume  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  meeting  the  annual  charges  on  any  outstanding  debt  for 
same .  / 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  due  to  unantici 
pated  circumstances  a  loss  on  operations  may  eventuate, 
greater  than  can  be  taken  care  of  by  normal  fare  stabiliza¬ 
tion  reserves.  In  the  event  a  deficit  must  be  met  out  of 
taxes,  such  should  be  met  by  the  various  municipalities  in 
proportion  to  the  rides  originating  in  each.  This  might  re¬ 
quire  special  counts  to  determine.  Another  basis  of  divis¬ 
ion  would  be  pro  rata  to  the  population  served  in  each  muni¬ 
cipality.  iiach  method  has  points  in  its  favour. 

40 .  Independent  Operators 

The  first  requirement  for  good  urban  transit  service 
is  unification  of  all  services  under  a  common  management  and 
with  a  common  purse.  It  is  axiomatic  that  in  the  Toronto 
area,  unification  can  only  be  accomplished  on  the  basis  of 
public  ownership  and  operation.  Within  the  metropolitan  area 
there  are  still  eight  services  or  systems  independently 
operated.  To  obtain  unification  these  operations  must  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  public  system.  There  are  four  private 
interurban  operations  with  routes  extending  more  than  20 
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railes  from  the  city  centre  and  which  provide  local  service 
over  these  routes  within  that  zone.  There  would  be  future 
advantage  in  having  these  operations  included  with  those  of 
the  publicly  owned  Gray  Coach  Lines. 

The  general  thesis  of  this  report  is  that  the 
present  T. T. C.  property  has  been  acquired  by  the  fares  of  the 
transit  riders  whether  they  resided  inside  or  outside  the 
City.  Its  basic  recommendation  is  that  this  property  cost¬ 
ing  upwards  of  50  million  dollars  be  dedicated,  without  rent 
and  without  consideration  of  municipal  limits,  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  citizens  of  Greater  Toronto  on  the  trust  that 
the  value  of  the  asset  so  dedicated  be  maintained  intact  by 
the  users  of  it. 

In  consideration  of  the  inclusion  of  certain  of 
the  suburban  municipalities  in  the  city  fare  zone  it  is  only 
fair,  and  it  is  so  recommended,  that  the  various  municipali¬ 
ties  affected  assume  the  obligation  to  eliminate  within 
their  limits  all  independent  local  bus  services;  in  turn, 
that  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission  assume  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  recoup  to  the  municipality  over  a  term  of  years  to 
be  arranged  and  not  longer  than  the  life  of  the  assets,  the 
appraised  value  as  of  the  date  of  taking  over,  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  assets  (if  any)  acquired  from  the  private  operator  and 
useful  to  the  Commission. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan  zone,  it  is 
recommended  that  Gray  Coach  Lines  qcquire  the  independent 
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operations  that  perform  local  service  within  York  County,  and 
if  thought  fit,  contract  with  any  of  the  present  operators 
or  others  to  carry  on  the  present  services  in  whole  or  part. 

The  chartering  of  buses  to  private  parties  com¬ 
prises,  to  a  most  substantial  degree  in  some  cases,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  private  operators.  As  such  charter  business, 
under  provincial  regulations,  can  only  be  done  by  the  holder 
of  a  public  vehicle  license,  and  such  depends  on  the  carrying 
on  of  a  scheduled  public  vehicle  operation  over  a  fixed  route 
with  its  termini  in  different  municipalities,  a  very  minor 
route  may  have  an  importance  to  a  public  vehicle  licensee 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  its  size  or  earning  capacity.  In 
fact  ‘its  earning  capacity  per  sa  may  bo  of  no  account  at  all. 

While  no  suggestions  are  put  forward,  it  may  be 
found  possible  for  Gray  Coach  Lines  to  work  out  some  arrange¬ 
ment  to  meet  this  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  future  of  the  community  from  the  danger  of  vested  rights 
and  increasing  value  of  good  will. 

41.  Service  in  York  County  and  Gray  Coach  Services  Generally 

There  is  no  possibility  of  providing  service  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  everybody  as  to  frequency,  times  of 
departure,  etc.,  through  rural  or  sparsely  settled  suburban 
territory.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  fit  the  service 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  limitations  of  the  re¬ 
venues  obtainable  and  place  the  times  of  departure  to  best 
satisfy  the  majority  of  the  riders. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  unification  of 
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all  services,  both  to  avoid  any  possible  duplication  of  mil- 
oago  and  to  obtain  every  advantage  from  interconnecting  ser¬ 
vices.  Also  it  onables  leaner  services  to  bo  grouped  with 
the  more  profitable  ones,  to  permit  their  continued  operation* 

It  is  recommended  that  all  municipalities  in  York 
County  grant  exclusive  right  to  operate  transit  services 
within  their  territory  to  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission 
to  be  established;  that  the  area  outside  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Zone  (the  10£  mile  limit)  be  included  in  one 
County  Transit  Zone  with  bulked  revenues  and  expenses  and 
that  it  be  served  with  transit  by  bus  at  cost  with  fares  com¬ 
puted  for  the  particular  distance  travelled  at  a  uniform  mil¬ 
eage  rate,  that  is  so  many  miles  for  each  50  or  100  of  fare. 

The  operations  of  the  County  System  would  be  limi¬ 
ted  to  the  service  of  local  transportation,  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  service  is  not  self-sustaining,  the  deficit  accru¬ 
ing  in  any  year  would  be  re-imbursed  by  the  County  Council, 
and  recovered  from  the  various  municipalities  served  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  served  in  each  municipality. 

It  is  suggested  that  service  in  the  county  zone  be 
supplied  by  the  Commission  through  its  subsidiary.  Gray  Coach 
Lines.  In  the  first  instance  and  from  time  to  time  the  Com¬ 
mission  would,  after  hearing  all  interested  parties,  lay  down 
such  routes  and  service  as  it  deemed  could  be  profitably 
operated  as  a  unit.  In  addition  the  County  Council  or  the 
Planning  Board  would  be  free  to  designate  additions,  to  be 
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operated  without  guarantee,  equivalent  to  if.  of  the  mileage 
operated  in  the  County  zone  in  the  previous  year. 

After  a  minor  period  of  adjustment,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  would  ensure  that  all  service  possible  to  warrant  would 
be  provided,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  definitely  ex¬ 
ploratory  service.  In  addition,  where  any  municipality  or 
private  interest  desired  additional  service,  such  would  be 
provided  under  a  guarantee  from  the  party  desiring  same. 

There  may  be  cases  where  very  minor  cross  country 
branch  services,  which  would  work  great  local  convenience, 
could  be  provided  at  materially  lower  costs  by  a  local  resi¬ 
dent  than  by  a  regular  Gray  Coach  service.  In  such  cases, 
with  the  consent  of  the  municipality,  Gray  Coach  Lines  would 
be  authorized  to  contract  with  any  person  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  minor  service. 

Interurban  services  of  Gray  Coach  Lines  would  not 
be  included  in  any  of  the  above  local  arrangements,  unless 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  County,  in  cases  where  they 
might  supplement  local  service  or  satisfactorily  supply  such. 

It  would  be  possible  for  Gray  Coach  Lines,  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Township  of  Toronto,  to  extend  these  local  bus 
services  into  that  township. 

No  change  is  proposed  in  the  ownership  or  opera- 

\ 

tions  of  Gray  Coach  Lines  Limited,  or  in  the  division  of 
services  between  the  Transit  Commission  as  such  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary.  The  economies  of  joint  management  of  urban  and  in- 
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terurban  lines  are  too  pronounced  to  be  dispensed  with.  But 
the  sane  reasons  that  necessitate  increases  in  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  transit  fares  also  make  upward  revision  in  interurban 
bus  fares  imperative. 

This  also  applies  in  the  case  of  the  four  special 
fare  routes  operated  in  the  city  and  suburba*  With  the  in¬ 
crease  in  city  fares  to  100,  coach  fares  within  the  city 
zone  would  automatically  increase  to  200,  and  at  that  level 
should  meet  costs  of  operation. 

42.  Island  Ferry  Service 

Ferry  service  to  the  Island  is  actually  a  bridge, 
and  as  such  the  City  at  large  has  a  responsibility  for  its 
provision.  Either  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel  or  both  may  some 
day  render  its  continuance  unnecessary.  But  ferry  service 
is  also  a  means  of  transportation.  Even  if  there  were  a  free 
bridge  or  tunnel  to  the  Island  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
transportation  to  overcome  the  lj-  mile  walk  that  would 
otherwide  be  necessary.  There  is  a  definite  movement  to  and 
from  the  Island  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  were  this 
any  other  section  of  the  city  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  the  obligation  of  the  Transportation  Commission  to 
supply  city  fare  transit  service,  provided  in  turn  the  City 
supplied  the  roads  and  bridges  over  which  the  service  could 
be  given. 

Within  the  past  few  days  the  T.T.C.  and  the  City 
have  made  a  new  agreement  relative  to  Island  service.  An 
extra  fare  is  provided  for,  the  T.T.C,  assumes  all  costs  of 
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operating  the  ferry  system,  while  the  City  will  provide  cuid 
maintain  the  dock  facilities. 

43.  Metropolitan  Transit  in  Boston 

Boston  is  one  of  the  more  striking  examples  of  a 
metropolitan  community  in  the  United  States.  The  City  it¬ 
self,  with  a  population  of  some  77 3} 000  is  surrounded  by  a 
dozen  or  more  cities  with  populations  aggregating  as  many 
more.  Up  until  this  past  summer  its  transit  services  were 
carried  out  by  a  private  corporation,  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company,  under  a  service-at-cost  arrangement  regu¬ 
lated  by  State  authority.  The  subways  in  Boston  were  built 
and  are  owned  by  the  City  and  were  rented  to  the  Company. 

The  subway  in  Cambridge  is  owned  by  the  State  and  was  simi¬ 
larly  rented.  The  Company  was  guaranteed  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  to  its  stockholders  and  a  $1,000,000  reserve  fund 
before  any  rental  was  payable  to  the  City.  Deficits  when 
they  occurred  were  assessed  by  the  State  against  the  four¬ 
teen  municipalities  servod,  pro  rata  to  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  boarding  cars  in  each. 

Under  legislation  passed  in  Tune,  1947,  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  was  established.  This  is  a 
partnership  of  the  fourteen  municipalities,  directod  by  a 
Board  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  Authority  acquired  all  the  assets  and  rights  of  the  Ele¬ 
vated  Railway  Company  for  an  agreed  price  of  $20,298,000  or 
at  the  rate  of  $83  per  share.  The  Authority  assumed  all  out¬ 
standing  indebtedness  of  the  Company. 
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The  Authority  is  financed  by  a  sale  of  its  bonds 
to  the  Boston  Metropolitan  District.  It  is  empowered  to  bor¬ 
row  the  amounts  needed  for  the  purchase  price  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  operating  reserve  fund,  as  well  as  an  additional 
amount  not  to  be  in  excess  of  110,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  inclusion  of  additional 
municipalities  in  the  Authority  if  service  is  extended  into 
any  such.  The  five  members  of  the  Board  are  appointed  for 
two,  four,  six,  eight  and  ten  years,  with  their  successors 
to  be  appointed  for  ten  years.  They  have  exclusive  authority 
to  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  the  services,  not 
subject  to  the  approval  of  any  other  authority. 

Immediately  on  taking  over,  the  Authority  was  re¬ 
quired  to  borrow  $2,000,000  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  fur 
the  sole  purpose  of  temporarily  making  good  any  deficiency 
in  income.  Where  an  annual  deficiency  is  registered,  the 
amount  of  same  will  be  paid  to  the  Authority  by  the  State 
Treasurer,  who  in  turn  will  assess  the  amount  to  the  various 
municipalities.  Should  in  any  year  an  excess  of  revenue  be 
registered,  it  will  be  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer,  who 
in  turn  will  distribute  it  among  the  various  municipalities. 
The  amounts  payable  or  receivable  by  the  several  municipali¬ 
ties  are  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  population  served  in 
each  municipality,  this  to  be  determined  by  the  Authority. 

In  general,  the  Authority  carries  on  much  the  same 
as  did  the  private  company.  Its  employees  are  to  be  classed 
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os  street  railway  employees  and  do  not  come  under  civil  ser¬ 
vice  rules. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Authority  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  securing  an  efficient  system  of  transit  by  means 
of  subways,  trackless  trolleys,  buses,  elevated  equipment  and 
structures  end  related  facilities,  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  the  Trustees  are  to 
fix  such  rates  of  fare  as  will  meet  costs  of  service* 

All  real  estate  of  the  Authority  except  that 
actually  in  use  for  tunnels,  subways,  stations,  transfer  aree^ 
elevated  and  rapid  transit  lines  and  their  appurtenances,  is 
subject  to  taxation  by  the  municipality  in  which  it  is  loca¬ 
ted,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  were 
privately  owned. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Norman  D. Wilson. 


Appendix  I 


Urban  and  Suburban  Bus  Services 
Within  the  Toronto  Metropolitan  Area 
Supplied  by  Independent  Operator 3 


1 .  WEST  YORK  BUS  LINES 


(a)  Ethel  Avenue  Line  —  a  short  line  from  Kbelo  and  Dundas 
Streets  via  Keele,  St.  Clair,  Runnymede  and  Ethel  Avenue 
to  Scarlett  Rd. 

(b)  Westmount  Line  --  an  extension  of  the  last  north  on  Scarlett 
Road  to  Westmount  opposite  Weston. 

(c)  Malton  via  Weston  —  from  Keele  and  Dundas  Streets  via  Kieelo 
Street  and  Weston  Road,  Duffer in  Street  (Weston)  and  thence 
by  the  Dixon  Road  to  Malton. 

(d)  Malton  via  Brown’s  Line  —  from  Bloor  and  Jane  Streets  via 
Bloor  Street,  Dundas  Street,  Brown’s  Line  and  the  Dixon 
Road  to  Malton. 

All  the  above  routes  operate  with  "closed  doors"  within  the  city 

limits,  on  Weston  Road  and  on  Bloor  and  Dundas  Streets. 


2.  ROSELANDS  BUS  LINE 


From  Keele  and  Dundas  Streets  via  Keele  Street  and  Weston 
Road  to  Lambton  Avenue  and  west  on  that  street  into  tho  very 
local  area  of  Roselands.  Except  within  this  local  area,  this 
bus  operates  with  closed  doors. 


3.  WOODBRIDGE  BUS  LINE  (Under  the  same  ownership  as  the  next 

preceding. ) 

From  the  street  car  terminal  at  Weston,  via  tho  Weston  Road 
to  Woodbridgo. 


4.  DANFORTH  BUS  LINES 

(a)  Swansea  Lino  —  from  tho  intersection  of  Bloor  and  Jane 
Streets  following  a  circuitous  route  through  Swansea  to 
tho  Lake  Shore  Road  at  Ellis  Avenue,  then  east  to  Sunnysido 
Station,  looping  via  Qucon  Streot  and  Parkeido  Drive. 
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(b)  Intorurban  Lino  to  King  city  from  tho  Toronto  Bus  Torninal 
at  Bay  and  Edward  Streets  via  Bay  Street,  Davenport  Road, 
Bathurst  Street,  Vaughan  Road,  Dufferin  Street  to  King  city. 

(c)  Interurban  Lino  to  Booton  —  from  tho  Toronto  Bus  Terminal 
via  tho  sarno  route  to  Dufferin  Street  and  Wilson  Avo.,  thonco 
wost  on  Wilson  Avonuo  to  tho  Woston  Road  and  thonco  by  tho 
Weston  Road,  tho  Albion  Road  and  Highway  50  "to  Bolton, 
Tottenham  and  Boston.  On  both  routes  (b)  and  (c)  tho  buses 
oporate  with  "open  doors"  in  North  York  Township  and  north 
thereof. 

(d)  Yongo  Boulovard  Line  --  a  light  urban  lino  serving  tho 
dovoloping  area  in  North  York,  north  and  wost  of  tho  city 
limit.  Routod  from  tho  ond  of  tho  Yongo  Stroot  car lino  in 
tho  morning  via  Yongo  Boulevard,  Wilson  Avonuo,  Avonuo  Rond, 
Molroso  Avonuo,  Lodbury  Avonuo,  Glongarry  Avonuo  and  Avonuo 
Road  to  tho  city  limit,  returning  via  Avonuo  Road,  Glongarry 
Avonuo,  Lodbury  Avonuo,  Molroso  Avonuo,  Bathurst  Stroot, 

Wilson  Avonuo  and  Yongo  Boulovard.  In  tho  afternoon  this 
routing  is  rover  sod.  During  mid-day  hours  tho  loop  via 
Bathurst  Stroot  and  Wilson  Avonuo  is  omitted. 

(o)  Intorurban  Lino  to  Brougham  and  Claremont  —  from  tho  Bay 
Stroot  bus  terminal  via  Bay  Stroot,  Bloor  Stroot,  Danforth 
Avonuo,  Danforth  Road,  Eglinton  Avonuo,  Markham  Road,  Highway 
#  7  to  Brougham  and  north  to  Claromount.  This  routo  traverses 
a  rapidly  dovoloping  suburban  aroa  from  tho  city  limit  to 
Markham. 


(f)  Pharmacy  Avonuo  Lino  --  This  is  a  short  urban  line  from  a 
bus  station  Just  inside  the  city  limit,  via  Danforth  Avenue 
and  Pharmacy  Avenue  to  St.  Clair  Avenue  and  return. 

(g)  Kennedy  Road  --  an  urban  line  from  tho  Danforth  Bus  Station 
via  Danforth  Road  to  Kennedy  Road  and  north  to  Eglinton  Avonuo, 
with  a  westerly  extension  along  Eglinton  Avenue  to  tho  housing 
development  at  General  Engineering. 

(h)  Midland  Road  Line  —  a  conjugate  route  via  Danforth  Road  and 
Midland  Avenue  to  Eglinton  Avonuo  and  west  to  Kenedy  Road. 


(i)  Sundown  Park  Line  --  an  urban 
Avonue  from  the  city  limit  to 
tho  Kingston  Road  to  Half-way 
and  returning  through  Sandown 
Road. 


line  running  east  along  Danforth 
the  Kingston  Road,  then  following 
House,  thonce  north  two  blocks 
Park  sub-division  to  the  Danforth 
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5.  HOLLIIJGER  BUS  LINES 

(a)  Interurbon  Route  to  Mount  Albert  —  from  tho  Bay  Stroot  bus 
terminal  via  Bay  Street,  Danforth  Avonuo,  Broadviow  Avonuc, 
O’Connor  Drivo,  Dawos  Road  to  O'Sullivan,  thence  westerly 
on  tho  Lansing  Sido  Road  to  Woodbino  Avonuo  and  north  to 
Mount  Albert.  An  alternate  to  this  routo  is  via  tho  Lon  Mills 
Road  to  Wilson  Avonuo,  thonco  to  Woodbino  Avonuo  and  thence 
north. 

(b)  Mortimer  Avonuo  Line  —  an  urban  route  from  Danforth  Avonuo 
via  Broadview  Avenue,  Mortimer  Avenue  and  Coxwoll  Avenue  to 
Danforth  Avenue. 

(c)  Donlands  Avenue  Lino  --  an  urban  routo  from  Danforth  Avenue 
via  Donlands  Avenuo,  Mortimer  Avenue  and  Coxwoll  Avenue  to 
Danforth  Avenuo. 

(d)  Coxwoll  Avenue  Lino  —  on  urban  routo  from  Danforth  .Avonuo 
via  Coxwoll  Avonuo  and  O'Connor  Drive  to  Woodbine  Avenuo. 

(e)  Saramon  Avonuo  Lino  —  an  urban  routo  from  DaoforAh  Avonuo 
via  Coxwoll  Avonuo,  Summon  Avonuo,  Luma den  Avonuc  and  Main 
Street  to  Danforth  Avonuo. 

(f)  Lumsdon  Avonuo  Lino  —  an  urban  routo  from  Danforth  Avonuo 
via  Woodbino  Avonuo,  Lumsdon  Avonuo,  Socord  Road  and  Dawos 
Road  to  Danforth  Avonuo. 

(g)  Woodbino  Avonuo  Lino  —  on  urban  route  from  Danforth  Avonuo 
via  Woodbino  Avonuo  and  O'Connor  Drivo  to  St.  Clair  Avonuo. 

(h)  Dawos  Road  Lino  --  a  suburban  routo  from  Danforth  Avonuo  via 
Dawos  Road  to  Woxford  (Lawronco  Avonuo).  An  alter nativo  route 
is  oast  on  Eglinton  Avonuo  to  General  Engineering. 

All  tho  urban  routes  (b)  to  (g)  are  short  foedor  routes  to  tho  city 

transit  sorvico. 
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Appendix  II 


Gray  Coach  Lines  Local  Bus 
Services  in  York  County. 


1.  LAKE  SHORE  ROAD 


T.T.C.  service  is  provided  to  the  County  Line,  and  beyond  to 
Port  Credit. 


2.  DUHDAS  STREET 


Gray  Coach  "Islington  Bus"  service  operates  to  Islington. 
Service  over  remaining  two  miles  to  County  Line  provided  by 
Gray  Coach  Inter urban  Services  to  Brampton  and  London  and  to 
Guelph,  Arthur  and  Owen  Sound. 


3.  WESTON  ROAD  and  HIGHWAY  NO.  27 

T.T.C.  service  is  provided  to  Weston,  thon  Woodbridgo  Bus  Co. 
provides  service,  Weston  to  Woodbridgo. 

Gray  Coach  Interurban  service  to  Alliston  provides  local  service 
Woodbridgo  to  Schomberg. 


4.  YONGE  STREET 

T.T.C.  sorvico  is  provided  to  Richmond  Hill.  Gray  Coach  Interurban 
sorvice  to  Barrie  and  North  Bay  provides  local  service  from  Richmond 
Hill  to  Bradford. 

Gray  Coach  Interurban  service  to  Nowmarkot  and  Lake  Simcoo  provides 
additional  local  sorvico  from  Richmond  Hill  to  Eaglo  Avenuo 
(Nowmarkot) . 


5,  QUEENSVILLE  ROAD 

From  Yongo  Stroot  via  Newmarket,  Quoonsvillo,  Keswick,  Sutton  and 
Pofforlaw. 

Tho  Gray  Coach  Linos  Interurban  sorvico  to  Boavorton  providos  local 
service . 
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6.  KENNEDY  ROAD  AND  MARKHAM  ROAD 


From  Kingston  Road  via  Kennedy  Road  to  Highway  No.  7>  and  from 
Highway  No.  7  via  the  Markham  Road  to  Ringwood,  thon  castor ly 
to  Stouffvillo,  and  tho  County  Lino  on  Highway  47. 

Tho  Gray  Coach  Lines  Intor urban  sorvico  to  Uxbridge  provides 
local  sorvico. 


7.  KINGSTON  ROAD 

T.T.C.  sorvico  is  provided  as  far  as  Wost  Hill.  From  Wost  Hill 
to  tho  County  Lino,  local  sorvico  is  providod  by  Gray  Coach  Inter 
urban  sorvico  to  Oshawa. 
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APPENDIX  III 


INTERURBAN  BUS  LINES 


RADIATING  FROM  TORONTO 


GRAY  COACH  LINES  LIMITED 

(a)  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo: 

Via  Lakeshore  Road  and  Highway  # 8  with  a  direct 
service  via  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way. 

(b)  Hamilton: 

Via  Lakeshore  Road;  via  Queen  Elizabeth  Way: 
via  Lakeshore  Road  to  Port  Credit,  north  to  Cooks- 
ville  and  west  on  Dundas  Highway. 

(c)  Guelph,  Kitchener,  Stratford,  London: 

Via  Dundas  Street  to  Cooksville,  Highway  #  10  to 
Brampton  and  west  on  Highway  #  7* 

(d)  Street^ville  and  Milton: 

Via  Dundas  Highway. 

(e)  Orangeville,  Shelburne,  Owen  Sound: 

Via  Dundas  Highway  to  Cooksville,  and  north  on 
Highway  #  10  (Hur Ontario  Street). 

(f)  Schomberg  and  Alliston: 

Via  Weston  Road  and  Highway  #  27 . 

(g)  Barrie,  Orillia,  Huntsville,  North  Bay,  Midland,  Parry 
Sound: 

Via  Yonge  Street  and  Highway  #  11 . 

(h)  Newmarket,  Sutton,  Beaverton: 

Via  Yonge  Street  and  QueonsvilLe  Road. 

(i)  Markham*  Stouffville  and  Uxbridgo: 

Via  Kingston  Road  and  Kennedy  Road. 

(j)  Whitby  --  Oshawa: 

Via  Kingston  Road;  via  Princess  Elizabeth  Way. 


EASTERN  CANADIAN  GREYHOUND  COACH  LINES 

(a)  London,  Windsor  and  Detroit: 

Via  Lakeshore  Road;  via  Quoon  Elizabeth  Way. 
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COLLACUTT  *S  COACH  LINES 


(a) 

Whitby,  Kingston: 

—  via  Kingston  Road 

(b) 

Whitby,  Lindsay: 

—  via  Kingston  Road 

COLONIAL 

COACH  LINES 

(a) 

Montreal,  Ottawa: 

—  via  Kingston  Road 

(b) 

Ottawa:  --  via  Yonge  Stroot  and  Highway  #  7* 

DANFQRTH  BUS  LINES 

(a) 

Bolton,  Bee ton: 

Via  Vaughan  Road,  Duffer  in  Street,  Wilson  Avenue, 
Albion  Road,  Highway  #  5°« 

(b)  King  City: 

Via  Vaughan  Road  and  Duffer  in  Street. 

(c)  Claremont: 

Via  Markham  Road  and  Highway  #  7* 


HOLLINGER  BUS  LINES 

(a)  Mount  Albert: 

Via  Dawes  Road  and  Woodbine  Avenue. 
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